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VIEW OF CHELSEA FROM EAST BOSTON. 

The accompanying sketch of the pleasant town of Chelsea, as 
seen from East Boston, was drawn for us by Mr. Hill, and the 
different localities, the churches and public buildings, will be read- 
ily recognized by those familiar with them. On the left is seen a 
portion of the bridge to Charlestown, near which are the United 
States Hospital and grounds ; along the water’s edge to the right 
are the ship yards, the ferry ways, etc. On the right is the most 
densely popalated part of the town, with its different churches, 
and the buildings of the Marine Hospital. The groups of houses 
and trees are correctly delineated. A steam ferry boat is seen 
crossing the water. The figures in the foreground are drawn and 
grouped with great spirit and effect. This pretty town was for- 
merly a part of Boston, and the subject of re-annexation has re- 
cently been brought up before the people of Chelsea and Boston. 
Formerly, and for more than a centary, the communication with 
the city was tedious and difficult. It is one of the pleasantest of 
our suburban towns, the streets being broad and bordered with 
shade trees, well lighted by gas and lined with tasteful residences. 
Among the public buildings in the town are the Naval Hospital and 
the United States Marine Hospital; the latter, now in the course 
of construction, will be a noble and. substantial building, afford- 
ing that accommodation to patients which the present hospital 
establishment is inadequate to supply. The town house is a fine 


large building of brick. The surface of Chelsea is quite undu- 
lating, rising in parts to a considerable elevation. The most con- 
siderable of these eminences is Powder Horn Hill, about two 
miles from the ferry, from the summit of which magnificent views 
may be obtained of Boston, Charlestown, Bunker Hill, Medford, 
Lynn, Nahant and Boston Harbor. Mt. Bellingham is a lofty 
hill, commanding an extensive prospect, and is already nearly 
covered with elegant private residences. The attractions of the 
place are so great that numbers of gentlemen doing business in 
Boston and elsewhere make their homes in Chelsea. But though 
quiet, yet “dead as Chelsea” has come to be an unmeaning pro- 
verbial expression, for it is brisk and active in business, in pol- 
itics, in religion, and in all the movements of the day. There is 
more individuality among the people here than in any other town 
in the State. A town meeting in Chelsea is quite a lively affair, 
for it is always attended by spicy and eloquent speakers, repre- 
senting various shades of opinion and not afraid to express and 
todefend them. The fire department is effective, wide awake and 
always on hand. The military spirit is well represented by the 
Chelsea Light Infantry, a well drilled corps, ably commanded by 
Capt. J. F. Fellows. The Chelsea Library Association is a well 
organized body, and their lectures and debates are well attended 
and well conducted. Among the notabilities of the town we may 
mention that venerable old lady, Mrs. Ruth Partington, who has 
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here pitched her tent. Nor is our friend the “ Antiquarian,” 
one of the least worthy citizens of the place. Perhaps we should 
not omit to state, among the important statistics of Chelsea, that 
it is the birthplace of Daniel Pratt, Jr., the “ great American 
Traveller,” and nobody in particular’s candidate for the presiden- 
cy of these United States. Ship-building is an important branch 
of the business of this town, and since 1850, has become one of 
the principal occupations of the people. Many of our finest clip- 
per ships were built here. John Taylor has launched 17 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 17,030 tons, and Jotham Stetson 6 vessels, 
measuring 6752 tons. Messrs. Winde & Clinkard have built 
some of our fleetest yachts and pilot boats. More than 100 new 
buildings are going up the present season. The Cary Improve- 
ment Company have extensive lands, on which many fine houses 
have been already erected. Ten acres in the centre of the village, 
now occupied by the present Marine Hospital, will soon come into 
the market. For the accommodation of those who are fond of 
riding and driving, there is a fine livery stable kept by Mr. S. 
Green. The population of Chelsea has doubled within six years, 
and is now about 11,000. Access to Boston is now had by means 
of a fine steam ferry running three first class boats every fifteen min- 
utes ; 5000 passengers and 500 vehicles are conveyed daily. Be- 
sides the bridge to Charlestown and one to East Boston, a new 
free bridge is building to connect with East Boston near the ferry. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


THE TEXAN CRUISER: 


CALYPSO, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OP THE LAST WAR, 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROBS. 


[concLupED.] 
CHAPTER XXI. 


AT THE ALTAR. 


A prearr, sleepless night was passed, and when the morning 
broke Irene arose pale and weak. She performed her usual ablu- 
tions, but the water could not cool the fever of her heated brow. 
At an early hour a black woman brought up some breakfast. 
Irene drank a little coffee, but she could eat nothing. At about 
ten o’clock Antonio St. Mare made his appearance. The stain 
was all washed from his face, and his garb was rich and showy. 
He approached Irene and took her hand and kissed it. He did 
not look cross nor ugly, but kind he could not look to her. 

“Well, my child,” he said, “how do you find yourself this 
morning ?” 

Irene looked up, but she could not speak. 

“ Will you not answer ?” he added, after waiting awhile. 

“‘O, what can I answer?” she gasped, clasping her hands upon 
her bosom. 

“ Why—you can tell me how you feel.” 

“ Alas, you should know that already.” - 

“ And so I do,” he returned with a sudden energy. “ You have 
for the past year been feeding yourself with strange hopes and 
fancies, and now that you are brought back to filial duty you feel 
disappointed. Now let me assure you that you can overcome this 
as soon as you have a mind to. Let your mind be settled upon 
the performance of the duty which every child owes to its parent, 
and you will be well enough.” 

_  O, you know not the heart that beats with my life,” uttered 
the fair girl, painfully. 

“ Nor should I wish to, if it can take the fated issues of life no 
better than it appears to,” was St. Marc’s unfecling response. 
*« But we will let that part of the subject drop. I have come to 
tell you now that San Benito waits for you. We have made all 
necessary arrangements, and the marriage will come off at noon, 
in the church close by here. The warden has promised to have it 
clear of all interlopers at that hour.” 

“So soon!” groaned Irene. 

“ Ay—so soon. Why, bless my soul, what would you have ? 
here is a fact fixed upon—as firmly fixed as the mountains—and 
we are anxious to return to Vera Cruz. Now what would you 
have? Would you procrastinate for the mere sake of procrasti- 
nation ‘—or would you only gain time for another escape ?” 

This was spoken tauntingly, and the maiden made no reply. 

“T shall send our friend up,” said St. Marc, as he now turned 
towards the door, “and I hope you will receive him kindly—or 
courteously, at least.” 

Irene now bowed her head and wept. But the tears were few. 
The fount was hot and parched, and the flood was soon spent, 
and an aching sensation followed. She heard the door opened 
again, and on looking up she saw Martin San Benito. The last 
ray of hope rested upon hersoul now. A moment she gazed into 
his face—it was by no means an ill-looking one—and then she 
sunk upon her knees. 

“Martin San Benito,” she uttered, with her clasped hands 
raised towards him, “by all the hopes we hold of joy—by all the 
faith we hold of God—by all the sacred memories of your youth 
and by all your longings for salvation hereafter, I pray you release 
me from this fatal contract! O, do it, and God and all good an- 
gels shall bless you. Iwill pray for you, and I’ll speak your 
name to God with my prayer. O, say you will spareme! You 
will—you will!” 

“Upon my soul, my sweet lady, you move me almost too 
much,” San Benito returned, with a comical expression of coun- 
tenance, for he was trying to appear deeply touched, whereas he 
was only perplexed. “But yct that very emotion should assure 
you that I can be kind; and so kind do I mean to be that I’ll 
waste none of it now, but keep it until after we are married. 
Bah—don’t speak so any more. Here—let me help you up. 
There, now be reasonable. Why, our marriage is all arranged, 
and it would be too bad to put it off now. No—we’ll be married 
first, my love, and then you may tax my kindness as much as you 
please; but not now—not now.” 

“Then you ask not for the love of your wife ?” 

“ Ah, my sweet one, I’ll make you loveme. You can’t dream 
of the great things I'll do for you. Why, I mean to make you 
the happiest little wife in Mexico. So don’t say another word— 
only give me one kiss as a pledge of our future felicity.” 

“‘ Back senor !” uttered the maiden, rising proudly to her feet. 
“Touch me not now. I might have held some slight respect for 
you, but you have swept—” 

What more Irene would have said we cannot tell, but she was 
stopped by Cassandra, who caught her by the arm and whispered 
into her ear : 

“Make him not angry. O, for your own sake, do it not.” 

Irene stopped, and having gazcd a moment into the face of her 
attendant, she sunk back upon her chair, and covered her face 
with her hands. 


“There,” said San Benito, with a spice of vengeance in his 
tone, “I see you understand the art of using all the privileges of 
your sex to the discomfort of ours. But let me assure you that 
you will gain nothing by it. Though I may promise you that I 
will overlook this if you will behave better in future. I had hoped 
to find you more cheerful; but never mind—we may make up 
for this.» You will be ready at noon.” 

With one last effort of expiring hope, Irene started to her feet. 

“Spare me! O, spare!” 

“Lady,” the man returned, speaking quickly and sternly, 
“you do not know me, nor my love, if you think I could 
give you up now. From the moment when first I saw you to the 
present time I have not only loved you, but have hoped that some 
day I might call you mine for life. The hour so long hoped for 
has come, and sooner than give up the prize now I'd see the very 


} earth, with all that live and move thereon, swept at once into 


annihilation! Now you have my answer !” 

Irene spoke not. She only sunk back once more upon her 
seat, and bowed her head. 

“You will be ready,” the suitor said; and with these words he 
left the apartment. 

“O, Clarence! Clarence!” 

“—sh!”? whispered Cassandra, drawing her arm about her 
companion’s neck. “ Let not your soul faint yet. Keep up un- 
til the last moment. O, as sure as God is, it does seem to me that 
this terrible blow may be averted.” 

“ Alas, how?” groaned the unhappy girl, looking up into her 
attendant’s face. ‘‘ What is there left now? Suppose a thousand 
Clarences came, what could they do against the will of my 
father 

Cassandra had once before been stopped here, and she had no 
more power to overcome the difliculty now. 

The hours passed on, and the clock ticked—ticked—ticked 
—each vibration of the pendulum seeming a death-knell to the 
sorrow-laden soul. Fearfully Irene gazed upon the dial, and she 
saw that only a few minutes more must pass away ere the fatal 
hour would be at hand. The black woman came up and an- 
nounced that all was ready below, and that the carriage was 
coming. She had been gone but a few moments when the sound 
of wheels came rumbling up from the paved street. 

“Come,” said Cassandra, “let us be prepared. They will 
soon be here after us.” 

“T cannot.” 

“ But you must.” 

“No, no—let them come. 
for the sacrifice.” 

But there was not much opportunity for further remark, for 
even as Irene spoke, the tread of feet was heard upon tho stairs, 
and in a moment more St. Marc entered the apartment. 

“What?” he cried. “Not ready yet? This wont answer. 
Come—on with your dress. Hold! Not a word of that. You 
know what is to be done. Your fate is fixed, and as sure as the 
sun shines you shall be San Benito’s wife ere another hour has 
passed |” 

Irene arose to her feet, and clasping her hands she raised them 
towards heaven. Her lips moved, but no audible sound came 
forth; yet she prayed deeply and fervently. Then she went to 
her table and threw her light mantilla over her head. 

“Now I am ready to obey you, senor,” she said. 

She spoke hoarsely and tremulously. St. Mare uttered nota 
word ; but he took her by the hand and led her from the room, at 
the same time motioning for Cassandra to follow. At the street 
door they found a carriage in waiting. , Irene was handed in, and 
as soon as the attendant had taken a seat by her side, St. Marc 
followed. 

“The groom has gone on in advance,” said St. Marc, as he 
noticed that Irene was gazing eagerly around. 

Nothing farther was said until they reached the church. Here 
the maiden was handed out, and conducted into the sacred house. 
Martin San Benito stood by tho altar, and the priest was all 
dressed for the ceremony. 

* * * * 

“O, great God! I cannot!” gasped Irene, as she stood be- 
fore the altar and received the usual question—her hand lay in 
San Benito’s grasp, and it trembled fearfully. 

“Go on,” cried St. Marc. “I can answer for her. I have told 
you all.” 

The priest moved forward, but ere he could speak another 


word the great doors of the church were burst open, and an armed 
man rushed in. 


O, they shall not find me so ready 


CHAPTER 
CONCLUSION, 


“‘Wuar ho, there!” cried the priest, as soon as he could recov- 
er from the first shock of this unwonted event. 

“ Stop this unholy marriage!” the intruder shouted, moving 
towards the altar. 

Irene heard that voice. She turned—and with one wild cry of 
frantic hope she broke from the man who held her, and on the 
next moment she was upon the new comer’s bosom. 

“Clarence! Clarence!” she cried, with all the energy of her 
soul. ‘‘ Save me! save me from this fate!” 


“O, great God, I thank thee!” the youth murmured. “Irene 
—blessed one—they have not yet made you a wife ¢” 

“No! no! no!” 

“ Then thou art safe! Fear no more, for—”’ 

“Out! thou Yankee villain !” shouted St. Mare, starting for- 
ward towards the spot where our hero stood. 


“ Back!” Clarence uttered, first putting Irene behind him, and 


then raising his revolving pistol. “By the heavens above me, 
Antonio St. Mare, if you lay a hand upon this girl, your life sha 
be the forfeit !” 

“ How now, senor?” demanded the priest, stepping down from, 
the altar. “ Art thou mad, that thou dost presume to enter God’; 
sacred house and seize a child from her very parent *” 

“Hold, most reverend senor,” returned Clarence—his fac 
deeply flushed, and his eyes flashing fire. “I would save you 
church from a foul blot, and yourself from a most unholy deed, 
Antonio St. Marc is no father to this fair girl! She is not his 
child, nor is she of his blood! He is but a miserable lepero—shy 
is pure Castilian, from father and from mother !” 

“ Lying knave!” hissed St. Marc, moving a step towards the 
youth, “‘ who helped thee conjure up that monstrous lie ?” 

“ Here she comes,” Clarence returned. ‘“ She is not so fleet of 
foot as I, and hence comes late; but she comes in time.” 

As the youth thus spoke, the old woman, Calypso, came mov. 
ing on towards the altar. Antonio St. Marc turned as pale w - 
ashes. 

“ What docs the hag here?”’ he gasped, between his clenched 

teeth. 
“ Look ye, my children,” here spoke the priest, as he noticed 
that the scene before him promised to be one of more than ordin. 
ary importance ; “I would know what is the meaning of all this, 
I see, also, more armed men at the door of our holy church, 
What do they there ?” 

At the mention of more armed men, St. Marc seemed paralyz. 
ed. He started, but spoke not. 

“ Most reverend father,” spoke Calypso, advancing slowly to 
the altar, “I have come to forbid the unholy banns that you, un. 
knowingly, were about to consummate.” 

“Get thee hence, accursed hag!’’ fiercely exclaimed St. Marc, 
turning upon her. ‘ Have you, too, come with the lie in your 
mouth ?” 

“ Senors,” resumed Calypso, tremulously, “I have come to 
stop a most unrighteous thing. Holy father, you are an old man, 
and for many years have officiated in this very place. Do you 
not remember the wealthy haciendado of Valladolid, Ferdinand 
San Gaspar ?” 

‘Ferdinand San Gaspar?” repeated the priest, while St. Mare 
started as though a thunderbolt had burst at his fect. “To be 
sure I remember him. San Gaspar ‘—why, he was one of our 
most noble sons.” 

“ And do you remember the Donna Isabella?” 

“ His wife? Ay, most excellently well do I remember her.” 

“And do you remember what became of them ?” 

“ Ay,” returned the priest, with a shudder. “ They were mur- 
dered. O, I remember it too well !’” 

“ Were they?” whispered St. Marc, trembling while he spoke. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the priest 

“ Did they belong about here ?”’ added St. Mare. 

“They owned the most sumptuous and valuable hacienda in 
Valladolid.” 

“* How long since the dreadful deed was done ?”’ St. Mare pur- 
sued, striving with all his might to appear calm. 

“Hold!” cried Calypso, ere the priest could answer. “Tat 
the black villain ask no more. Look, holy father! Do you 
not remember ’twas said the Lady Isabella was killed with her 
husband 

Ay.” 

+ “Then know ’twas false. The lady lived. On that fatal night 
the Lady Idora San Gaspar was at the hacienda. She was Fer- 
dinand’s sister, and had only come there the day before. The 
murderers asked her if she was the Lady San Gaspar, and sho 
answered them yes. So they killed her, while Isabella escaped. 
The murderers not only robbed the house, carrying off four 
hundred thousand dollars in gold and diamonds, but they took 
away the infant daughter of the house.” 

“ Accursed liar!” hissed St. Marc. 

“ Hold, senor,” said Calypso, fixing her large, dark eyes fall 
upon him. ‘ Who has charged you ?” 

‘* But speak on,” urged the priest, who was now all excitement. 
“ What of the Lady Isabella ?”’ 

Calypso made a slight movement upon one side. Then she 
threw off the long, coarse robe that had enveloped her person 
—tore away the matted hair that had hidden her open brow, and 
then stood erect, while her flashing eyes swept proudly about up 
on the company present. She stood now, a noble looking Wo 
man, not over forty years of age, and dressed in a rich and hand- 
some garb. 

“By the saints!” cried the old priest, starting forward and 
extending his hands, “I know you now. You are the Lady Is» 
bella herself! You are—you are! Ay—every feature is the 
same. It is—before God and man I’d take my solemn oath of it, 
even though you swore to the contrary !”” 


Antonio St. Marc cast his eyes towards the door, and he saw 
that the vestibule was occupied by armed officers of the city. He 
turned to San Benito and whispered ; and in a moment mpre he 
started to move towards the small door that opened into the court 
back of the church. At a motion from Clarence the boy Peter 
leaped to the door and presented a pistol. 

“You pass not here!” he uttered. 

On the next moment the officers rushed in, and ere many min: 
utes Antonio St. Marc and Martin San Benito were prisoners. 

“ Have you further use for them here?” asked the chief of the 
guard. 

The woman, whom we must now know as Isabella San Gaspé!, 
shook her head, and the priest replied that they might be take 
away atonce. When the dark men were gone, Irene turned # 
her mother and sunk upon her bosom. 
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“0,” she uttered, as she clung fondly to the noble woman, 
«did not natare tell me that you were something to me? O, 
when you even repulsed me I loved you more fondly than I dared 
to own.” 

“ And how could I help repulsing you?” the happy mother re- 
turned. ‘O, my heart was breaking then with its load of love, 
and I knew if TI allowed one carcss I should fail—I could have 
held out no longer.” 

“ Bat why should you hold out ?” asked Irene. 

“ Because I had taken a most solemn oath, and sealed it upon 
the lips of the Blessed Virgin of Guadalupe, that while Antonio 
St. Mare lived he should be the first to know me; or, at least, that 
I would not claim you until I had confronted him. But when I 
made that vow I supposed he would come hero sooner. I believed 
he would come here as soon as he thought the excitement conse- 
quent upon the murder had passed off. But he did not come. 
He settled down in Vera Cruz, and there he remained. O, how 
my heart yearned towards you—and how I longed to bring tho 
villain to justice. But what could I do? In Vera Cruz he could 
do as he pleased. His money was potent. To have revealed my- 
self there would only have been to seal my own doom, for he 
could have crushed me in a moment. But the time came at 
length. When I went to the capital a week ago, I saw Antonio 
St. Mare. I knew him ina moment. I returned here and told 
to the captain of our city guard my whole story. I assured him 
that the murderer would be here, and he promised to be ready at 
a moment’s warning. Again [ started for the capital, and early 
this morning I met Captain Howard. I took a horse and returned 
with him. We went first to Mendrid’s house. There we learned 
what had transpired, and while I went to the guard-house, Clar- 
ence sought for my child. We met here—O, what a meeting!” 


“ But, my dear child,” said the priest, after some time had been 
spent in the interchange of those marks of affection which could 
not be restrained, “will yoa not explain to me more of the cir- 
cumstances of the murder and robbery? You know that was 
never fully understood here ¢” 

“Certainly,” returned Isabella San Gaspar. “ Antonio St. 
Marc, whose real name I do not know, and Jilok Tudel, then two 
young men, who were leperos of the capital, came out here to 
Valladolid and offered to work for my husband at putting up 
some new buildings which he contemplated. They professed to 
be architects, and as they offered themselves so cheap, he engaged 
them. And on the very night after the engagement had been en- 
tered into, they did the fatal work. They had found out where 
the money vault was, and they meant to possess themselves of 
it. They murdered my husband first—thon my husband's sister 
—then the domestics who slept in the main house—and then they 
robbed the vault. All this while I lay like one dead in the very 
room where my husband had been murdered. I heard them com- 
ing, and I had fled to the closet. When I saw the fatal blow 
struck, I tried to cry out, but horror had made me dumb. Sense- 
less in all but a mad, frantic consciousness of what was going on, 
I remained there and saw my husband and his sister struck down. 
I heard the murderers leave the room, and then my consciousness 
left me. 

“When I came to consciousness again, I found myself away up 
among the mountains north of the city of Mexico, and some In- 
dians had me in charge. They informed me that they had found 
me not far from there, with my clothes torn, and my flesh all cut 
and bruised, and that all they could gain from my speech was, 
that some one was trying to murder me, They were very kind to 
me, and with them I remained until I was wholly recovered, one 
of them having gone to Valladolid and found out for me how 
things were there. When I did go away, I went in the disguise of 
an Indian. I went to my former home, but I could not stop 
there. Not for all the wealth of all the world would I have spent 
a night beneath that roof. I found one man in whom I dared to 
trast. I was but a woman, and my nerves were so unstrung that 
I feared if I made myself known, I might be hunted out and 
killed. I found one man to whom J told all. He took the prop- 
erty and kept it—and he holds it now. 

“ After this I went to Véra Cruz, and there I found the two 
marderers; and—I found my child. Many and many a day I 
watched to steal her away, but I could not doit. I found that 
St. Mare was a man of influence, and that he had bribed the au- 
thorities. I dared not show myself—and I wandered away. Long 
suffering had made me cold and cheerless, and cre long life was 
nothing to me. Only the one bright-eyed cherub at Vera Cruz 
tied me to earth. By-and-by I resolved to let St. Mare bring my 
child up, but I meant to overlook her as much as possible, so as 
to shield her from harm if I could. Then it was that I swore 
that I would never reveal myself, while St. Marc lived, save in 
his presence. I hoped—ay, I thought—that he would soon visit 
Valladolid, and I meant to be there and expose him. But years 
passed on, and he went not. 1 saw my child grow up to a beaa- 
tiful maiden, and I saw the young American officer in her com- 
pany. I knew he was an honorable man, and I was content. Of 
Old Castile myself, I had come to distrust everything Mexican. 
I hoped Irene would gain the noble American for her life com- 
panion. Now you know all.” 

Once more Irene rested upon her mother's bosom, and then she 
turned to her noble lover. Her lovely face was lighted up with 

smiles, and over all beamed a halo of holy gratitude. 

“God’s ways are wonderful, and past finding out,” uttered the 
Priest. “Let us not lose this noble opportunity to offer up our 
hearts anew to God.” 

So they all kneeled there around the consecrated altar, and in 
fervent tones the holy man offered up a prayer of thanksgiving 
and praise to the One Living God. Then the party made their 
Way to the dwelling of @arles Mendrid. The old merchant was 
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overjoyed to see them, and the big tears rolled down his cheeks 
as he heard the strange story which Isabella San Gaspar had te 
tell him. 

O, it was a glorious evening! The old priest came, and he 
and the Lady Isabella talked of times long agone. Clarence and 
Irene were almost too happy. They wept and smiled by turns, 
and then smiled while they wept. And away in one corner sat 
Peter and Cassandra. They were together of necessity, and they 
soon became communicative and then happy. 

* * * * * * * 

One lowery, dark day, the court was opened for the trial of An- 
tonio St. Mare. Martin San Benito was accused of nothing, and 
he was set at liberty. St. Marc was calm and collected now, and 
he swore that Irene was his own child. 

“ Let her not lay the flattering unction to her soul that she has 
not aided in the destruction of her own father,” he said, bending 
a keen glance upon her; “for she is my own chi!ld—bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh!” 

“Tt cannot be!” gasped the maiden. 

“Hold,” cried the boy Peter, advancing towards the judge. 
“ Here is a letter, most honorable senor, that I found upon this 
very man. I was present when he fought the duel with Jilok 
Tudel, and when he lay wounded upon the ground, I went to his 
assistance. As I tore open his doublet this packet fell out. I 
saw that it was addressed to San Benito, whom I knew to be a 
man of St. Marc’s own kidney. Here it is—and it tells its own 
story.” 

St. Marc turned pale as death, and his very look told the whole 
truth. The judge opened the missive and read as follows : 


“Dear Martin San Benito :—If I fall in the duel Iam 
now about to fight, this letter will be yours. You have asked me 
for Irene’s hand. You may have it. But if I do not kill Tudel 
you will have to do it before you can obtain the prize. He has 
an equal claim upon her with me. She is not my child, but Tu- 
del and I found her when she was an infant, and it was arranged 
that I should keep her for my child until she was nineteen, and 
then he would claim her for a wife. Her birth was pure and hon- 
orable, and her parentage more than respectable. If you can put 
Tudel out of the way, do so—and when Irene is your wife you 
will be kind to her, for she is a good girl. But don’t tell her of 


this. Never let her know that I was not her father. Of course, 
if I fall, my property is Irene’s. 
“ [Signed] Sr. Marc.” 


Little other evidence was necded. Antonio St Marc was con- 
demned and sentenced to the gallows. 

“ But why did you never let me see that letter?” Clarence in- 
quired of his boy, after they had left the court. 

“Because I knew you had as mach on your mind as would 
do you any good,” was the commencement of the boy’s reply. 
“T knew you worried as it was, and I would not add this. It 
was safe with me, and I knew I could use it when it could be 
of use.” 

“« My noble boy, you were right,”’ Clarence responded. 

And now our story is nearly told. In Valladolid Clarence led 
the lovely Castilian maiden to the altar, and having gathered up 
their property there, in company with the happy mother and Peter 
and Cassandra, they went to Vera Cruz. There Irene obtained 
all the property St. Marc had left, the good priest, Gonzales Ron- 
do, assisting them greatly in obtaining it. 

“ And now,” said Clarence, “shall we remain in Mexico ?” 

“No, no,” returned Irene, earnestly. ‘I like it not. My love 
has made for me a new home. My mother, what say you *” 

“Wherever you find a home, my children, I must go with you ; 
and in some respects all places would be alike to me where my 
love was turned. And yet [ will say—the glorious country that 
you so proudly call your home we shall be equally proud to call 


ours.” 
“ Bless you,” ejaculated Clarence, with tears in his eyes. ‘O, 


God knows, if we live, we will be happy—very, very happy. 
Peace and love are ours henceforth, and we will be happy all our 
days.” 

And Clarence spoke not idly. In a few short weeks they found 
a home within the youthful State of the Lone Star, and there 
they gathered about them all the healthy, noble sources of pleas- 
ure and joy; and their social circle grew wider and wider day 
by day, for as they became known they became loved, and their 
souls expanded, and grew warm and hopeful beneath the genial 
influences of the republican institutions by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

Among the first to welcome the noble young captain and his 
beautiful wife back to the lard of his nativity, were the brave 
trapper-crew of the little schooner. Old Max Winter and his 
hardy followers scemed as happy as the happy husband himself, 
and as Irene kissed them each in turn, they swore she was an an- 
gel. She saw them rough and hard without, but well she knew 
that within those rough bosoms beat hearts as pure and noble as 
hearts can be. She loved them, for they loved her husband. 

Not long since, a Texan paper came on this way by the “due 
course of mail,” and in it was a notice which assured us that 
Peter Sythe and Cassandra Carillo had been made man and wife. 
Happy, happy Peter! And why not—happy, happy Cassandra ? 


> 


Charity is a paradox to the covetous. The doctrine that teaches 
alms, and the person that needs them, are by such equally set at 
nought. ‘Tell a miser of bounty to a friend or marcy to the poor, 
and point him out his daty, with an evidence as bright and piere- 
ing as the light, yet he will not understand it. He shuts his eyes 
as close as his hands. In both cases, there j3 an incurable blind- 
ness, caused by a resolution not to see; and, to all intents and 
purposes, he who will not open his eyes, is for the present a8 blind 
as he who eannot. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FLOWERS.* 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


By thy beautiful faith in the sweet old thought, 
That a spirit dwells in each leaf, 

I know that thy sou! must be deeply fraught 
With high and holy belief. 


I know that for God, and man, and truth, 
Thou wouldst wear the armor long— 

Tn thy noble manhood, as in thy youth, 
Wouldet battle against all wiong. 


Like the angel within the leaf, a part 
Of the life which its odor tells, 

I know that, within thy noble heart, 
An angel forever dwells. 


And as the soul from within the rose 
Senda out ita perfume to bless; 

So the generous spirit within thee glows 
At another's happiness. 


May the beautiful soul that dwells in the flower, 
Still keep ita perfume in the leaf, 
And thine !—0, far be the mournful hour 
When it loses ita holy belief! 
* In answer to a poem by the editor, in No. 18 of the Pictorial. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
STRAY LEAVES 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “ SHIFTLESS WOMAN.” 


One of the greatest trials that full to the lot of those unfortu- 
nate persons whom nature has constituted life-members of the 
great fraternity of shiftless women, i3 that we mast constantly in- 
cur the contempt of our own sex. I think I shall be justified in 
saying, that we who are bound together by the great law of sym- 
pathy and suffering, oftentimes despise each other for those very 
weaknesses that degrade us in the eyes of the world. 

Not to be practical, implies an absence of all those feminine 
accomplishments that make up the sum of all excellence in wo- 
man. It means that the unfortunate individual indulges in un- 
darned stockings and untidy gloves; that she sports curl-papers 
at the breakfast table, and forgets to unroll them for dinner; that 
she is so lost to the charm of outward adorning as to promenade 
the streets hoopless and plumeless. But let me strive to conquer 
this mood of bitterness that will fly from the tip of my pen, and 
give you, dear reader, another event drawn forth from the varie- 
gated patchwork of my life. 

I am now a prisoner within the four walls of my parlor, reclin- 
ing upon the lounge, that seems to my heated imagination to be 
stuck full of cambric needles of torture. Suffering the result of 
another instance of want of tact and practicality ; and this is my 
retribution, to be forced to sit here, and admit to my presence all 
my practical friends, who, in crowds, hasten to condole with and 
pity me, on this new accident. Let me tell you how it all came 
about. 

Thanksgiving was coming on with rapid strides. With vigilant 
care I had stood firm and unwavering at my post of household 
duty. Fora whole month previous, I never once let the great 
object of existence slip from my mind. During the day I sat and 
meditated on the three distinct rows of pastry that should grace 
my board on the approaching festival. My dreams at night were 
flavored with most delicate spices, intermixed with huge moun- 
tains of pumpkins, upon whose summits sat winged fowls of eve- 
ry variety and plumage. 

I spent a whole morning in depositing my favorite poets into 
the darkest niche of a very gloomy garret, and laid upon my par- 
lor table sundry cook books, works on “ Family Economy,” 
“ Hints to Young Housckeepers,” and the “ Way to be Useful.” 
My servant girl had excellent health, and was freshly imported 
from foreign lands. What could I expect but perfect success and 
a glorious victory 

When all was arranged in my brain, laid out like men on the 
chess board, with order and precision, I fancied I could see the 
moving of the machinery of this admirably contrived household. 
“Tt was a pity,’ I sighed, “that I alone should enjoy the tri- 
umph.” The thought struck me that Aunt Tamar and Sophia 
could now be invited to visit me without any risk to myself or to 
them. An epistle was forthwith despatched. In my bright antici- 
pations, J related to James, my husband, all my glowing visions. 
He shook his hea’ ominously, but this, I thought, was from mere 
force of habit. He pleaded and entreated me to keep out of dan- 
ger, to rush into no new discomfiture, ; 

“Let Biddy do the cooking,” said he, “and be content with 
this.” 

Biddy was fresh from “Old Ireland,” and “ could wash very 
nicely, marm—could sweep and dust, marm—but och, never did 
I the like of the thing as to roll the pastry, marm.” 

Putting aside my husband’s advice, I arrayed myself in a new 
and extremely pretty morning wrapper and descended to the 
kitchen, taking along with me an armful of cook-books, ne @ pase- 
port to that mysterious domain. Not to enter into detail, I will 
say that I, that day, experienced the satisfaction of complete vic- 
tory. The cook-book did not desert or mislead me, as so many 
“ignis fatuus” illusions had done before. At night I had the 
inexpressible delight of leading 7 into the pantry, and dis- 

m the result of my skili. 
play a a you indeed make these pies 7” he asked, with the 
old gleam of satisfaction lighting up his face. 

“ Yes, yes, I did, James—that is--I read the receipt from the 
eook book, and Biddy kneaded the Spur and put them in shape.” 
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BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


“ Well done, Marie!” 

James stooped down and imprinted a kiss upon my hot and 
burning forehead as a token of restored confidence. O, was not 
Ia happy woman that night? Alas, too happy to be of long 
continuance. The next morning rose in clouds that threatened to 
shroud the sky of my domestic life in marky darkness. While I 
‘was yet preparing my morning toilet, I heard loud voices in the 
kitchen ; not angry sounds, but tones of good-natured hilarity and 
mirth. I stopped to listen. Biddy had been but a month in the 
country, and had no friend or kindred with whom to exchange 
greetings. What meant then these loud, jovial voices* I re- 
paired to the dining-room with all possible haste, and there I 
found three goodly specimens of Erin’s fair and portly daughters, 
in brisk conversation with Biddy. 

“ And sure it’s my own friends that have followed me to this 
land of liberty, and it’s not the like of me that refuses to give 
them a welcome.” 

I stood still a moment striving to divine the purport of the half 
suspicious observation of Biddy. The truth at length flashed 
upon me. 

“You are not going away, Biddy—just at this important time 
to leave me without help ?” 

“And to be sure Iam, marm. It’s to the city we are going, 
to be jolly over the good luck that brought us to this land of 
liberty.” 

An hour hence, with a sad heart I saw Biddy and her newly 
arrived friends leave for the city, to get a taste ot American lib- 
erty by celebrating together the approaching festival. What was 
now to be done? The week’s washing had not yet been done. 
Biddy had placed the boilers over the stove, and was making 
preparation to perform this duty when she received the unexpected 
call from her acquaintances. Then again rushed upon me the 
degrading sensation of my own inability to labor in an emergency. 
I pondered upon it until I grew desperate. In my dependent 
state, I was but the tool of all the smart Irish servants in Amer- 
ica. One insignificant person had it in her power to stop the 
whole machinery of my household arrangements. I was com- 
pletely in the power of any ignorant and whimsical emigrant who 
chose to torture me. 

At breakfast, James, seeing my stern, unbending face, asked if 
anything had gone amiss. I was ashamed to relate this new dis- 
comfiture, and so swallowed my coffee and turned the conversa- 
tion into another channel. The moment the door closed upon 
my husband I summoned all my fortitude of will and just said to 
myself : 

‘I will do the washing myself to-day. I will not yicld to this 
unpardonable shiftlessness. I am just on the verge of losing all 
my self-respect, and perhaps this circumstance has occurred to 
arouse me to determined action. Other women wash—I will 
wash. My mother, my grandmother, all my aunts, all my rela- 
tives showed a peculiar talent for labor. I belong to a practical 
family ; there is nothing like perseverance and resolution. Yes, 
I will wash, myself, to-day.” 

After putting aside my breakfast table, I resorted to the parlor, 
took up my cook-book and began assiduously to turn over the 
pages, hoping that this friend, to whom I was indebted for one 
good turn, would not forsake me now. I was right. The cook- 
book was as true as steel. Toward the close of the volume, 
were all sorts of odd scraps and directions, and among them I 
found out the process of washing. I found instructions for wash- 
ing with soda and without soda, with washing powder, and with 
soft soap. I selected the washing with soda, as the easier mode, 
being attended with the least physical labor. 

With a relieved heart I descended to the kitchen. I added the 
dose of soda to the boiling water, and commenced throwing in 
the clothes. I flourished the clothes stick most dexterously, and 
felt as proud as though it were a sceptre, and I a queen to wield 
it. As I continued to throw in one garment after another, I was 
surprised to see the boiling water spout up in little fanciful col- 
umas, raising the clothes up with it, giving them the appearance 
of inflated bellows, then flowing back, the garments would assume 
their natural shape. As the fire waxed hotter, the water spouted 
higher and took more beautiful forms. Now it would seem like a 
sparkling fountain, then, like the waves on the beach. I became 
quite engrossed with watching this new phenomenon in the practi- 
eal world. Surely, thought I, there is beauty in every department 
of life’s employments. This boiling water, sparkling and rolling, 
expresses the beauty of motion and form to a rare extent. I for- 
got, dear reader, the ostensible purpose for which I stood by that 
huge boiler, plunging into its heated receptable my clothes-stick 
—the washerwoman’s wand. I stood moralizing to myself, and 
my mind went wandering off into the region of laws—material 
and spiritual laws, those that govern matter and mind; when, as 
if to show me some still greater manifestation of the power and 
beauty of those scalding waves, out rolled an immense boulder, 
that overleaped the confines of the vessel, and dashed over my foot. 

O, dreadful awakening from the mystical dreams of philoso- 
phy, to the reality of a scalded limb! Shrick after shrick re- 
sounded through the rooms of my dwelling. Sinking upon the 
floor I groaned aloud : 

“O, why should I have striven to reach the topmost round of 
practicality at one leap? Why could I not have been content 
with yesterday’s success, and not been ambitious to become cook 
and washerwoman both in the same breath? 0, fatal, fatal 
ambition !” 

My neighbor, Mrs. Smith, passing my dining room door, heard 
my harangue, and stopped, as she said, to hear me recite from 
Shakspeare, for, added she : 

“There never was anybody that could read up so smart and { 
minister-like from those great poets, as you, Mrs. Marie.” 


My poor deluded neighbor believed me reciting from my own 
tragedy that the whole neighborhood said 1 was writing for the 
press. Yes, yes, she was right; I was indeed rehearsing one of 
my most successful tragedies. My shrieks only convinced my 
neighbor outside how wonderfully well I was acting my own pro- 
duction, and she said to herself: 

“ Lor bless me, why don’t the crazy thing go upon the stage at 
once? I #m not over tender-hearted, but bless me if I can en- 
dure those shrieks without being affected.” 


Following the sound of my voice, Mrs. Smith came bowing 

herself politely into the kitchen, and found me, half delirious, 
bending over my scalded foot, that, by this time, was in a terrible 
state. 
“Now, bless me, Mrs. Marie, how well you do act that play 
of yours. Heart alive! what is this* Scalded! scalded! Marie, 
Marie, what upon earth have you been doing? OO, this all comes 
of departing from woman’s sphere.” 

“ For mercy sake, stop your preaching,” screamed I, “ and put 
into effect some of your abominable practical talent, that promis- 
es to be the death of me yet. I see now that I Aave departed 
from my sphere. I was not made for a shirt-maker nor a washer- 
woman, and this is what 1 get by it. Help me, I say, Mrs. Smith, 
or I shall go mad.” 

“ Poor, poor misguided woman, you are now reaping the fruits 
of your wrong doings—” 

So much of the soliloquy of my compassionate neighbor I 
heard—and the remainder was lost in a fainting fit that took away 
my entire consciousness. When I recovered, [ found myself ly- 
ing upon my parlor sofa, and half of the inhabitants of the village 
of L about me. O painful, degrading fail! Mrs. Smith 
had told everybody her version of the accident. 1 had attempted 
to do my washing, and in a fit of absence of mind, had fallen to 
reciting tragedy, and thus got scalded. 

“ How could you do it? How did you doit? How did you 
possibly contrive to do it?’’ were the first words that fell upon my 
ears as I came back to life again. Around me stood this jury of 
practical women, convened to hold inquest on the mangled body 
of one poor, unfortunate, shiftless sister. To my inexpressible 
relief, I now heard my husband’s step on the stair. He came 
home with a light, happy heart. His business had been good, and 
he had ordered home a nice, fat turkey and a pair of chickens 
for Thanksgiving. Poor James! It was a woeful sight for him. 
In my heart I pitied him more than myself at that moment. The 
ladies shrunk back as he approached to learn the history of my 
accident. 

During this time nothing had been done to alleviate my suffer- 
ings. The women had been quarrelling among themselves as to 
the remedy. One said “cold water”—another, “ alcohol ”’—the 
third declared that nothing but a “scraped potato” would effect 
the cure, and a fourth protested loudly in favor of “ Russia Salve.” 
James at once took effectual means of clearing the room and of 
dismissing the jury, and sent immediately for a surgeon. When 
the wound was dressed, [ said in a despairing voice : 

“James, sit down at once and write Aunt Tamar and Sophia 
not to come to visit us. You must dine out on Thanksgiving 
day, and I will content myself here on the lounge, and sip Mrs 
Smith’s weak broth.” 

The long and painful experiences that my James had passed 
through since the day of our marriage, had not been without its 
softening influences upon him. At first he had rebelled, but soon 
he learned to accept the discipline, and as a recompense will 
doubtless be a better man for his shiftless wite. Now he seemed 
quite inclined to cheer me, and said : 

“No, Marie, it will take one week to dispose of the three rows 
of pies in the pantry. The poultry will keep until Biddy returns, 
and we’ll have thanksgiving yet.” 

Mrs. Smith, in honor of her high office in the society of practi- 
cal women, a league that comprises among its members all the 
smart ladies of our village, took it upon herself to bring up this 
striking example of shiftlessness at their annual meeting which 
occurred soon after my accident. Mrs. Smith related on this oc- 
casion, the plan and plot of the tragedy it was believed I was 
writing for the public eye. 

“ This, ladies, as far as I have been able to learn, is the story: 
A French countess falls in love with a German exile, and makes 
desperate and most ineffectual attempts to unite her destiny with 
that of her lover. The German takes the disguise of a trouba- 
dour, and sings love ditties under her window. This plan is dis- 
covered by the ogre husband, and a company of soldiers are sent 
in hot pursuit of the love-stricken exile. The countess now tears 
her beautiful black hair and scatters it to the four winds of heay- 
en, stamps on her jewels, and strips up all her best dresses, and 
ends by letting herself down from her chamber window by means 
of a bed-cord. She orders her servant to drive with furious 
speed to an old castle in the ‘south of France,’ where previously, 
when arranging an elopement, she and her lover had agreed to 
repair. They ride night and day, without food and sleep, and 
reach the castle just as poor, jaded Germany throws himself from 
his steed at the entrance gate to the castle. 

“ The lover, finding the countess’s beauty gone, her jewels de- 
stroyed, and in possession of no wealth aside from the count, re- 
fuses to wed the lady. His affections wane at once. The count- 
ess immediately becomes delirious and rushes to a precipice over- 
hanging a river, and throws herself over the rocks. Her servant 
follows after, but reaches her too late to rescue her from her fright- 
ful death. Howling and screaming, the faithful domestic returns 
to the count to relate the terrible tragedy; while Germany packs 
up his books and his flute, and sails for America. Here he sup- 
ports himself by giving music lessons and by flirting with 
ladies, by whom he is universally admired.” 


The club became quite excited in the story of the poor countess, 
Many of the ladies, particularly the young ones, declared they 
would speak for a copy ot the play before the first edition was 
exhausted. 

“ My sisters,” spoke the presidentess, “ my sisters, let the fate 
of our poor, shiftless sistér be a warning to us all. Deal not with 
dreams and visions. Stick to the matter-of-fact road! I repeat 
it, sisters—stick to the plain path of practical duty.” 

“ Amen—amen,” responded the two vice-presidentesses—and 
the meeting broke up. 

Reader, do not think I am wholly desolate in my prison life, 
It is only when my practical friends come to visit me that I feel 
the full shock of degradation. They would fain tear out of me 
the how, the where and the when, of the unlucky event. Nothing 
short of a minute, written, accurate account of the accident, nar. 
rating faithfully the “rise and progress” of each bubble, from 
the time the water in the cauldron first began to boil and sputter, 
to the climax of “ spouting fire and hail,” will, or can, satiefy the 
rational part of community. Therefore, in all compassion and 
in good faith, I dedicate this chapter to those of my practical 
friends, who, amid the flourish of trumpets and waving of ban- 
ners, have reached the topmost round of practicality—in fact, to 
those who can make their husbands’ shirts fit about the neck with. 
out hanging them, and go through a family washing without 
scalding themselves in the complicated and yet to mo mysterious 
process. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FIRST STATE PRISONER. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 


I LanpEep in New York, June, 1784, by trade a rough nail- 
maker, in the 22d year of my age. In October following, I went 
up to the Park to see a man hung, (at that time the Park was out 
of town, and only 50,000 inhabitants). With ten thousand fools, 
some bigger and some smaller than myself, we stood watching the 
vibrations of the rope and the iron hook, during two long hours, 
Then the sheriff stood on the scaffold and read a reprieve. I con- 
fess I was very much disappointed ; I expected to see a hanging, 
but no hanging was there. 

The man was Noah Gardner. He kept a large shoe store in 
New York. He committed forgery, which, at that time, was 
death by the laws of these United States. The state prison in 
New York was building at this time: this was the first prison 
erected in the world for reform, instead of hanging. The Society 
of Friends were the chief promoters of this humane system. One 
room in the prison was now ready to receive criminals. The 
Friends procured from the governor a commutation from death to 
the state prison for life. ; 

Being a shoemaker by trade, they gave him a stool, wax, last 
and awls, and here commenced the state prison shoe manufactory. 
Next court, six vagabonds were sent to keep him company, them 
he learned to make shoes. I visited the prison three years after 
this. In one large room sat three hundred shoemakers. Noah 
was provost marshal, walking through the ranks with cane in 
hand, punishing evil-doers and praising them that did well. 
Seven years having passed over him, the Friends waited on the 
governor. “Friend,” said they, “seven years ago you would 
have hung this man; now here is a reformed member saved to 
society.” 

He received an unconditional pardon, and came out. The 
Friends found him a store in Pearl Street, lent him money, ¢n- 
dorsed his notes, and gave him theircustom. Immediately he was 
in a very thriving way. He joined the Society of Friends, and 
said thee and thou with the best of them. He had a wife, and 
children arrived at maturity. 

His journeymen were chiefly men of families, and wrought in their 
own houses. One day he gave a man a pair of boots. “Now, 
friend,”’ says he, “thee must bring home these boots on fourth day 
evening.” Says the man, “You shall have them.” The boots 
did not come home till fifth day evening. Noah was wroth. He 
gave the man a long lecture on the evils of disappointment and 
want of punctuality. When he drew up to breathe, the man 
replied : 

“ Sir, Iam a poor man; I have a wife and three children, the 
youngest only forty-eight hours old. I had to attend on my wife 
and cook for my children. It was not in my power to finish the 
boots sooner.” Noah still continued to magnify the horrors of 
disappointment. The man grew angry; his Scotch blood boiled 
in his veins; he struck the counter with his fist like a sledge-ham- 
mer. “I know,” says he, “it’s a terrible thing to be disappointed. 
I remember going up to the Park to see you hung, and I never 
was so disappointed in my life when I saw the reprieve !” 

Now this was a knock-down argument, as an Irishman would 
say. It was a case in point, as they say in court; and a fact be- 
yond all controversy, as they say in Congress. Noah was dumb; 
he opened not his mouth, He gave the man another pair to make, 
kept him in employment, treated him kindly, but, as the man said, 
he never heard the word disappoint drop from his lips thereafter. 

Noah went on prospering and to prosper. One day he bor- 
rowed various sums of money, and obtained a number of endorse- 
ments. The bills he changed for gold; the endorsements he got 
shaved in Wall Street. That night he was off for parts unknow?, 
taking with him a dear sister, the wife of a young friend, to cheer 
him on the way. This story is true to the letter, and being the 
first subject of state prison reform, the day dreamers of the present 
time may settle the question whether hanging or state prison Te 
form is the surest mode of curing a consummate villain. His 
family and friends never heard from him. 
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MADAME EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 


MADAME EMILE DE GIRARDIN. 

The —— portrait is a faithful likeness of the beauti- 
fal and accomplis Madame de Girardin, wife of the brilliant 
editor of “ La Presse,” and one of the most distinguished literary 
women of France, whose recent death threw a gloom over that 
society of which she was an ornament. Delphine Gay (her maid- 
en name), daughter of Marie-Frangoise Nichaut de Lavalette and 
of M. Gay, receiver-general of finances, was born under the first 
empire, January 26, 1804, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and was baptized, it 
is said, on the tomb of Charlemagne. “Do you not already see 
here,” says M. Saint Beuve, in allusion to this incident, “the 
century in perspective, with its lofty pretensions on one side, 
and on the other its positive vocation ; the tomb of Charlemagne 
as a decoration of the stage, and the cash-box of a collector be- 
side it?” However this may be, this majestic baptism conferred 
happiness on the young girl. When she entered the world of so- 
ciety and letters, towards the middle of the restoration, when the 
breath of the ideal, long repressed, was beginning to revivify 
men’s minds, she was all at once a prodigy, the muse of the na- 
tion at about the same period when Victor Hugo was a sublime 
child. Both were welcomed on the threshold, of literary life by 
Chateaubriand, who became the god-father of the young poet and 
the young muse. Beautiful, inspired, courted by the best society, 
Mile. ~~ Gay saw herself surrounded by such men as Sou- 
met, De Vigny, Victor Hugo, Guirard and Lamartine. The first 
strophes of Delphine Gay were consecrated to the glories of her 
country. She sang the death of General Foy. She sang, like 
Beranger, like Lamartine, like Victor Hugo, like Casimir Dela- 
vigne—the insurrection, the name of Greece, that religion of the 
imagination with the nations of the East. At sixteen years, she 
was celebrated, a very rare privilege—since, from the beginning 
of this century, only three poets have been allowed to see glory 
shine upon them in that undecided dawn which is not yet youth : 
Victor Hugo, Delphine Gay and Alfred de Musset. The aurora 
of Madame de Girardin’s literary career was illuminated by ele- 
giacs, stanzas and poems which are still remembered. ‘ Ourika” 
made mothers weep ; “ He loved me” set young girls to dream- 
ing. These simple verses, these artless inspirations of the “ Es- 
sais poétiques,” mark the calm and serene hour which preceded 
the tempest of literary strife, and re-read to day, they exhale a 
special perfume because they bear the stamp of no particular 
school. The first productions of Delphine Gay reflected in a 
measure the tone of sentiment of Madame de Stael and Chateau- 


y fond. Her publication of 
“ Napoline,” marks the when she learned to “look in 
her heart and write.” This is full of felicitous lines of del- 
icate raillery, of skillfully-drawn portraits, and of masculine 
thought. iselle Gay was united to Emile de Girardin 
Jane 1, 1831. The li labor performed by Madame de Gir- 
ardin was considerable. ides her poems collected in 1842, 
and forming a large volume, we have from her the “ 
Glass,” “ Stories of an Old Maid to her Ni ,” the “ Marquis 
de Pontanges,” ““M. de Balzac’s Cane,” “ erite, or Two 
Loves,” “ We should not sport with Sorrow,” and the “ Parisian 
Letters,” that is to say, her correspondence with the public, the 
work in which she shows herself in all the plenitude of her talent, 


briand, of whom she was 


five acts, unanimously ac- 
cepted by the committee of 
the Theatre-Frangais in 1839, 
bat never acted; “Judith,” 
a yin three acts; the 
“ Husband’s Fault,” a com- 
edy in five acts ; “‘ Lady Tar- 
tuffe,” a brilliantly successful 
comedy, in which Kachel 
layed, and still plays the 
eroine ; “ Joy causes Fear,” 
a piece which had over one 
hundred representations ; the 
“ Clockmaker’s Hat,” a most 
amusing farce and “A Wo- 
ho hates her Has- 

She left also an un- 
finished comedy at the time 
of her death. She contrib- 
uted largely to the «uccess of 
her hushand’s journal, “ La 
Presse,” by the brilliant arti- 
cles she published therein, 
under the name of “‘ Vicomte 
Delaunay.” Many of these 
essays and sketches remind 
us of Willis, who is more 
Parisian—in the best sense of 
the word—in his newspaper 
style, than any writer with 
whom we are acquainted. 
Madame de Girardin discuss- 
ed everything with the same 
abandon, the same charm, the 
same facility, the same deli- 
cacy of perception. She was 
not a mere eketcher of exter- 
nal appearances, but a phi- 
losoper with a deep insight 
into the mysteries of life. So 
much for the authoress—for 
the character of the woman, 
we have the testimony of M. 
Saint-Beuve, who knew her 
well. ‘No one has more 
wit than Madame de Girar- 
din. At a soirée, a dinner, 
or in a small circle, no one 
can be livelier, more amus- 
ing, or richer in smart and 
sparkling sayings. No one 
could charitably desire more 
contidence, ease, or dexterity 
in attack and repartee. If, 
when conversation commen- 
ces, she seems to utter some : = a 
premeditated _ pleasantries, 
which are like a part of her 
toilet, she has others, uttered 


MEXICAN FEMALES PRLP..RING TORTILLAS. 


every moment on the spur of the occasion, quite as good. We 
see that she is amused both by what she says and what she hears, 
provided the latter is witty. She plays a fair game and her whole 
soul is in it.” In spite of the epigrammatic turn of her wit, Mad- 
ame de Girardin was adored by all those who lived in the circle 
of which she was the centre. Devoted to her — tne 
also constantly dispensing anonymous charities. her li 
performances, it may be said, as Moore says of Sheridan: 
“ She ran 
Through each mode of the lyre and was mistress of all.” 

The Parisians lament that with Madame de Girardin they have 
lost one of the last, if not the last of their literary drawing-rooms 
—a salon where the tact of the hostess harmonized the brilliant 
talent her reputation convoked, and where artists and men of let- 
ters enjoyed the happiest intercourse. The salons, where the 
= best society assembled, used to be numerous in Paris before 

after the revolution, but they are now few and far between, to 
the regret of citizens and strangers. 


ENTRANCE TO THE ARSENAL AT VENICF, 


ENTRANCE TO THE ARSENAL AT VENICE, 

The rich and massive sculptured pile of which we herewith 
offer a representation, is one of the most imposing monuments of 
the Queen of the Adriatic. The spectator will notice the fine 
effect produced by the huge lions, the rows of statues, the massive 
archway and its flanking columns. The arsenal of Venice dates 
back to the year 1304, and the republic, during its centuries of 
glory and pro<perity, successively embellished and adorned it. It 
is surrounded hy strong walls and towers. Its circumference is 
estimated at two miles. The entrance shown in our engraving is 
the most picturesque part of the building. The sculptures of the 
archway w re executed at the close of the 16th century, by the 
disciples of Sansovino. The four marble columns are attributed 
to the year 1460. The winged lion of St. Mark could not fail to 
be placed above the archway as the guardian and protector of the 
marine. ‘The statue on the summit is that of St. Justine, sculp- 
tured by Girolamo Campagna; it is a souvenir of the victory 
won by the Venetians over the Turks on St. Justine’s day in 
1571. The other statues, on the pilasters which separate the iron 
railing, Victory, Wisdom, Sfrenzth, and other allegories, recall 
the same event. The four lions in Pentelic marble, placed, one 
on the right, and the three others on the left of the gateway, are 
not the least remarkable ornaments of this fagade. They were 
brought from Greece by Francesco Morosini, surnamed the Pelo- 
ponesiac, in 1687. The nearest one decorated the celebrated port 
of Athens, the Pirzus, also called the Lion’s Port. 

—¢ > 


MEXICAN WOMEN PREPARING TORTILLAS, 


Our engraving represents the interior of a Mexican hut built of 
canes, in which are two men in the costume of the country, and 
two women engaged in preparing tortillas, the staple food of the 
laboring classes. Although wheat is saccessfully cultivated in 
many parts of Mexico, the rich alone use wheaten d, which is 
very dear. The people employ Indian corn, which is prepared in 
the following manner: a woman kneeling on the ground, and 
having before her a metate, a sort of granite table supported by 
four legs, places the grain upon it and crushes it with a granite 
roller, which she manages with both hands very dexterously. As 
soon as the corn, which has been previously soaked in water, is 
sufficiently manipulated, the tortillera lets it flow into a vessel 
placed = below the metate. This operation terminated, 
the cook makes up the dough into cakes which are cooked imme- 
diately on a flat, earthen griddle laid upon live coals. The tor- 
tillas, not unlike our hoe-cakes, are very good cating when pre- 
pared by Mexican women who are adepts in the business. 
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( in all the freedom of her spirit. There she speaks of everything, 
SS - of literature, art, politics, of the drawing-room and the garret— | 
= of the lady and her lover, or, seizing the first excuse, sketches a | 
g _ portrait, or cuts a silhouette, or delineates, in twenty dashing lines, | 
a striking picture of that society she knew so well. Her dramat- | 4 
ic pieces are the “School of 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
TO MADAME ——. 


BY “GAY HUMBOLDT.” 


Ellen, Spring has come again— 
The same fair Spring that traced our sky, 
When blushing flowers wreathed her brow, 
And love-lit smiles danced in her eye. 


Days are growing longer now,— 
The same fair April days, I weet, 

That used to climb old Mansfield's towers 
With radiant eye and crimson feet. 


Birds are singing too, how well! 
High with joy, with love how deep! 

Twilight's lingering heavens still tell 
Nights too glorious for sleep. 


Ellen, you were kird indeed,— 
I Know me wel) that cosy room, 
Where sunbeams ever love to stay, 
And night ne'er brings her sable gloom. 


And yet, dear Nell, it may not be, 
I may net meet thee there to night, 
And though I pray that life for thee 
Shall be ail happiness and light : 
Btill, madame, do not me joy, 
And do not bid me “call again ;"’ 
Thy beauty beams no more for me, 
Thy smiles would pierce my heart in vain. 


And didst thou think I could forget? 

Thou shouldst have known this truth before — 
The heart that’s loved as mine has loved, 

Still loves, and must forever more. 


> — 


{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THE SACRIFICE. 


BY MES. N. T. MUNROE. 
Rion old Squire Morton and his only son lived in the lange, 
handsome house on the hill, and good Farmer Crosby and his wife 
and only daughter lived in the brown farm-house just at its foot. 
Squire Morton looked on his broad acres, and smiled grimly as he 
thought of his vast posscssions, for money had been his idol, and 
his whole life had been an offering on its altar. He had married 
a wife who, besides being young and beautiful, was also wealthy. 
She had been brought up delicately, and in the cold atmosphere 
of his home, she pined and sickened, and in process of time, fell a 
victim to the insatiable idol of the place. She died, leaving an 
only son, heir to his father’s wealth and to her own soft and deli- 
cate nature. 

It may have been that Squire Morton’s cold heart felt a little 
remorse concerning the early death of his young wife, but it is 
certain that his conduct towards his child was wholly inconsistent 
with his general character. He gave him a good education, for 
the boy liked books and learning. As he grew older, he seemed 
to expect no work from him ; he let him do just what he pleased ; 
found him in money, and asked nothing in return, but that he 
should live at home. 

Farmer Crosby, living in the brown farm-house, was a hard- 
working man, and well to do in the world. But Farmer Crosby 
cozld never say “no,” and unfortunately he put his name on a 
note, just to oblige a friend, and one day found himself obliged, 
for this one act of friendship, to mortgage his hard-earned farm. 
It was a hard stroke for the good farmer ; it had been such a pride 
and joy to him to look round on his little place and feel that it 
was all his own, and that he had carned it by the sweat of his 
brow. It was a hard stroke, too, for Mrs. Crosby. She had 
worked diligently to assist her husband, and now to think that 
what they had looked upon so long as their own was not wholly 
theirs, but might pass into other hands, was indeed a bitter stroke. 

Hard work had failed to bow the straight form of Farmer Cros- 
by, but it bent before the stroke of this greattrouble. Mrs. Cros- 
by had ever, in saddest times, wore a smile, but now the tears 
often dropped upon her work. 

But there was no help for it. The evening of their days must 
be spent like the morning, in incessant labor; the mortgage must 
be paid off; the place must not be sold. Had they but a son to 
assist them—but Heaven had vouchsafed them no son; Emma 
was their only child, and was just verging into womanhood. But 
Emma Crosby was a girl of great decision and energy; she could 
not be idle and sce her parents toiling, and her mind was soon 
made up as to what she should do. 

Now Emma had a lover, no less a person than Henry Morton, 
the squire’s son, and it was but the very next evening after her 
father’s misfortune that she stood waiting for him to join her ac- 
cording to appointment. Her step was firm and decided as she 

- passed out at the door and down the garden-walk. She stopped 
to put a trailing vine if its place and to pull a rose as she passed 
along, and when she looked up, the light came to her eye and the 
smile to her lip as a young man of slight figure and delicate fea- 
tares came forward to meet her. 

“ You are late,” said she. “I fared you had forgotten your 
promise.” 

“I sat over my book longer than I was aware,” said he, look- 
ing up into her face with a timid air. “I hope you are not weary 
with waiting.” 

There was no displeasure in her frank, open countenance as she 
smilingly replied : 

“It is of no consequence. I concluded you were dreaming over 

our books. But where shall we walk, Henry ?” 


“ Anywhere, Emma, that it pleases you.” 

“ Let us follow the path by the wood, and then down to the 
brook.” 

One would not certainly have supposed they were lovers: she 
did not take his arm ; he did not assist her over rough places in 
their walk ; indeed, her quick, nervous foot cleared the obstacles 
before his dreamy eyes saw them; she, strong, healthy, active, 
needed no protector; he, abstracted, delicate, pale, could not cer- 
tainly have been looked up to as one. 

So they walked on, she often getting far beyond him, and then 
turning round and waiting for him to overtake her, till they came 
to the brook, where they seated themselves beneath the far-spread- 
ing branches of an oak. The sun had just set, and rich golden 
clouds hung around the west; far up the sky was of a deep dark 
blue; calm and quict lay the far off hills, with the soft light shin- 
ing upon them ; opposite was a grove of pines, waving their soft 
shadowy arms, and close beside them the brook murmured and 
rippled along. So they sat there—he, with hi- dreamy eyes fixed 
on the western sky; she, with her restless gaze first upon the 
clouds, then upon the pines, and finally upon her companion. He 
was quiet and still, as befitted the scene ; she, restless and uneasy. 


“ See, Emma,” he said, “ how beautiful are the clouds, and how 
pretty the light falls upon the pines! How pleasant it is to sit 
here, after poring over books all day! It is such a rest—such a 
calm, quiet delight. But I think you said you had something 
particular to say. IT hope it is nothing to disturb this quiet.” 

“T wanted to tell you that I was going away, Henry.” 

“ Going away, Emma? What do you mean ?” 

“Why, Henry, father has been unfortunate : he endorsed a note 
for a friend, and has been obliged to mortgage his farm. I am 
going to work ina factory at L——, to help pay off the mortgage.” 

“O, Emma, that is a wild dream !” 

“ Not so wild as some of your dreams, Henry.” 

“ But, Emma, how can I get along without you?” 

A shade of disappointment and an expression, half-chagrin and 
half-vexation, passed over the girl’s face fur onc moment cro she 
answered : 

“T did not consult my pleasure nor my comfort in coming to 
this decision, only my duty. I can earn more money at the fac- 
tory than anywhere else, and it would kill my father and mother 
to be obliged to leave their home; they shall not do it while I 
have strength to work. If you have any objection to urge against 
my doing this thing, I hope you will speak candidly: this is why 
I wished to speak to you to-night.” 

“Jt is all very noble and dutiful in you, I know, but I was 
thinking how lonely I should be without you. When my brain is 
tired and weary, it is such a rest to come to you. You are always 
fresh and unwearied ; indeed, I fear I am very selfish.” 

The girl’s eyes grew soft and liquid, but he~ voice was firm as 
she answered : 

“I knew all this, Henry, and thought of it all before I decided. 
I knew you would miss me, and I had much rather stay than go, 
but duty and love to my parents urge me to my present course.” 

“ You are right, Emma,—always right,” said he, still gazing 
with his dreamy eyes upon the west. 

Dreamy, unpractical man, ho did not half comprehend nor ap- 
preciate the sacrifice the noble girl was making. He thought only 
of himself—of how he should miss her. He did not see how she 
was devoting herself to a life of toil, beginning at earliest dawn 
and continuing till after the light of day had vanished ; he did not 
think of her as leaving her father’s home, where she was so loved, 
for a residence among cold and unfeeling strangers; he did not 
think, even once, how dreadful the close, hot air of the factory 
must be to her, who was accustomed to the free air of her ewn 
hills ; he did not think how weary and monotonous that life must 
be,—how, perhaps, she might pine and sicken in the close, stifled 
atmosphcre,—how her healthy, active frame might grow thin and 
bowed with toil,—her fresh cheek pale, and her free step slow and 
languid ; no—he only thought how he should miss her. 

Emma felt all this, and her woman’s love tried to excuse it to 
herself ; “‘he is so dreamy—so unpractical.” She, in her stronger 
nature, had not thought of coming to him in her trouble and abid- 
ing by his decision ; no—she first settled the matter fairly in her 
own mind, and then gave the result to him as gently as she could, 
and he received it as she had expected he would. She was learn- 
ing the hardest and most bitter of all woman’s experience—the 
making a great sacrifice, and not having it appreciated or under- 
stood. She was having her eyes opened to a truth which it is 
painful to see, the selfishness of a heart we love. 

Yet she was prepared for this. Wrapt up in books, planning 
great deeds which he might never execute, an ardent lover of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, yet often blind to the noblest devel- 
opments of moral beauty, enraptured with the beauty of a sunset 
and the murmur of a brook, yet blind and deaf to the beauty of 
the sacrifice the human heart beside him was silently making. 
Such was Henry Morton. 

Emma’s factory life began dull and monotonously enough to 
outward appearance, but cheered by her holy resolution and strong 
determination. She never repented of her course, and if she ever 
tired, she had but to think of that dear home, of her father’s gray 
hairs, and her mother’s gentle smile, and grow strong again. 

She had letters from home very often. Her lover wrote her 
long epistles, fall of the great deeds he was to accomplish, glow- 
ing with beautiful thoughts and pleasant fancies, saying how he 
missed her, and longed for her return. When Emma read these, 
a pleasant smile would pass over her face, as when one listens to 
the dreams and fancies of a beloved child. But they contained no 
words of encouragement or strength ; she never went to her work 
with a lighter heart after reading them ; if she had depended for 


strength upon such a course, weak and frail would her spirit have 


become. But she leaned upon no such unsubstantial support 
his love was to her but as 4 beautiful adorning, not the strong pil. 
lar,—a pleasant summer retreat, but affording no shelter from the 
storms of life. 

Thero seemed to be something in Emma’s strong, active tem. 
perament to attract weak and clinging natares to her. Her room- 
mate was a small, delicate, very beautiful girl. Nora Dalton had 
been brought up in laxury, and then suddenly left in want and 
penury, with scarcely a friend in the world. 

Nora sought the factory for a means of earning a livelihood, 
Hard was its daily routine, ite tedious confinement. Like an an. 
tomaton, she went through her tasks, she walked with her com- 
panions to the factory, she sat at meals with them, but sho was 
not of them. When Emma came, Nora instantly felt that she 
was superior to those around her, and Emma instantly knew that 
Nora was one who needed her love and friendship, and she willing- 
ly gave them. 

Strong in her purpose, Emma toiled on, and a few years found 
that purpose accomplished. Her father’s farm was his own 
again; she was in her old home, and things went on much as 
before. Yet not exactly as before, for Emma had taken Nora 
under her protection, procured a school for her, and her home was 
Nora’s also. And in her new home, Nora seemed like another 
being. Gentle, beautiful and affoctionate, she was one to be loved 
and petted. Good Farmer Crosby and his wife loved her almost 
as if she were their own child, and the whole village wondered at 
her exquisite beauty. ‘The rustic beaux stood afar off and ad- 
mired her, but scarcely dared approach her; she seemed to them 
such a vision of loveliness, and Emma enjoyed their round-cyed 
wonder. And to Henry Morton, she was the embodiment of a 
glorious dream. They were much alike—these two, given to 
dreaming and to poetry, to wandering in the woods, to listening 
to the song of the brooks and the muarmar of the pines. 


“Nora,” said Emma, one evening, as she came in late, her hair 
wot with the dew, and her dress the worse for a long walk,— 
“Nora, where have you been? You are very imprudent.” 

“ Walking with Henry down to the brook. We sat there longer 
than we were aware, and you know it is a long way home.” 

“But why did he not come in?’ said Emma. 

“T don’t know ; yes—he said he had some writing to finish, and 
wished me to ask you to excuse him.” 

Emma said nothing. 

They were like two children—Nora and Henry. How long 
they would have sat by the brookside, or read love ditties beneath 
the shade of the trees, it were hard to tell; but just now there 
came a sudden awakening, for Squire Morton died, leaving Henry 
heir to his vast estate. He died and was buried, and Henry was 
left in his lonely home—lonely even in his father’s life, still lonelier 
now. A few days after his father’s burial, as he sat there, dull 
and gloomy, he heard a rap at the door, and Farmer Bird entered. 

“Mr. Morton,” said he, entering directly upon the business 
which brought him, “I come to speak to you about that pasture 
land of yours joining mine; you know—just beyond the meadow. 
I want to-buy it of you. I have tried to trade with the squire, 
your father, but never could make out; you know he always held 
on dreadful tight to every rod of land he got—no offence, sir ; but 
I thought that now, perhaps, you and I might strike a bargain. I 
am willing to give you what it is worth.” 

“What is the market-price of land like that now ¢” said Henry, 
trying to assume a business-like air. 

“ L-offered your father, the squire, eight cents a foot, which was 
a high price as land goes here. 1’ll give you that for it.” 

“‘T’ll think of it, Mr. Bird, and let you know; but I had rather 
not give a decided answer now.” 

“ Very well; but I may conclude that I have the refasal of it?” 

Henry bowed ; but the farmer still sat there, twirling his hat in 
his hand. 

“You must miss your father very mach, sir,” said ho. 

“T do, indeed,” was the reply. 

“I suppose,” the farmer continued, “ you will be getting mar- 
ried soon. It is very lonesome-like here for you, and you want 
somebody to take care of things. A good wife is a good thing, 
and I am right glad that you have so good a one in view. There 
isn’t a smarter or better girl in town than Emma Crosby.” 

Henry made no audible answer—not that he was dreaming now | 
for the farmer’s words had thoroughly awakened him. 

Mr. Bird rose to take his leave. “A mighty strange fellow,” 
said be, as he left the house; ‘no more fit to fill his father’s place 
than I am to be president !” 

“‘ Married !” thought Henry Morton, to himself, when he was 
alone. “ Yes; what hinders? Married to whom? To Emms 
Crosby, to be sure. Is she not my affianced wife? Is not the 
whole village expecting our marriage ?” 

So he sat there, in the dull old library, buried in thought. They 
called him to dinner, but he heeded not. The afternoon passed, 
and the setting sun was sending his last rays into the apartment, 
when he rose, and putting on his hat, walked out. 

The old housekeeper looked at him as he passed down the gor- 
den-walk. “ The death of his father hangs heavy upon him, poor 
fellow !” said she, shaking her head and wiping her eyes with tho 
corner of her apron. 

He took the direct road to Farmer Crosby’s house, but ere he 
reached it, his purpose failed him. He strack into the path lead- 
ing through the woods down to the brook. 

With a slow, heavy rtep he passed along, looking neither to the 
right nor left. He hears a sweet voice—it is Nora’s voice. lle 
looks up; he sees the flutter of a light garment through the trees 
—it is Nora’s dress. Just then the singer tarned, and her sweet 
face beamed full upon him. For a moment he put up his hands 
to his eyes, as if to shut out her presence. She turned to meet him. 
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“Ah, Henry, how glad I am to see you! I was just thinking 
of you.” She laid her hand upon his arm, and looked up in 
his face. 

She had such sweet, winning ways, it was impossible to resist 
her. Emma never clung to him in that way; never had any of 
those little charming ways which made Nora so bewitching. So 
thought Henry as they walked along. By-and-by they came to 
the rastic seat by the brook. 

“Emma is coming by-and-by,” said Nora. 

“Emma?” said Henry, starting. 

“Yes— Emma. What makes you start so? Do you know I 
think Emma is sad, lately I don’t know what has come over 
her. Dear Emma, I can’t bear to see her unhappy.” 

“Do you indeed think she is unhappy, Nora?” 

“J do. I fear something worries her.” 

“Have you any idea what it can be ?” 

“JT have not,—dear Emma!”’ said she. 

“Dear Emma!” echoed Henry. “I suppose you know,” said 
he, turning to Nora, “that Emma is my plighted wife ?” 

“0 yes,” said Nora, archly ; “I am aware of that fact.” 

“ There is nothing now to hinder our union. I am rich, and in 
need of a wife; and yet how is it, Nora, the thought that I can 
now take her, who is so good and true, to be mine forever, brings 
no rapture to my heart? How is it, Norat Tell me if you can.” 

Nora’s cheek was pale, and she turned her face away from him, 
and gently pat away the hand which had been resting on his arm. 


“ What shall Ido, Norat Emma has been everything to me. 
She has encouraged me; she has been my strength when I have 
been weak, and I thought I loved her, till—till you came, Nora; 
then,” and he went on impetuously,—‘‘ then I found that we were 
not congenial. She did not enter fully into all my tastes and 
feelings ; she did not live in my atmosphere; she was too practi- 
cal—too matter-of-fact. She does not enter inte my high aspira- 
tions when I talk of the fame which I am to earn for myself; she 
smiles upon me, it is true, but I see that she is incredulous. She 
has not the faith and confidence in me that you have, Nora. Now 
feeling thus, is it not a sin to marry her? Speak to me, Nora. 
Tell me what shall I do—what ought I to do?” 

But Nora did not answer; she only sat there, with a look of 
fixed sorrow upon her sweet face. 

“T don’t love her, Nora; I love only you,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

Nora spoke at last : 

“Don’t speak so, Henry. You don’t know how wretched your 
wild words have made me. Pray take them back; say you were 
but in jest. And I have caused all this—I, miserable wretch, 
whom she took to her home and her heart,—I, wliom she has cher- 
ished as a sister. Had it not been for me, you would still have 
loved her; she would have been your wife; you would have been 
happy together. Emma, Emma, you have nourished a viper in 
your bosom!” She bowed her head upon her knees, and heavy 
sobs shook her slight frame. 

Henry knew not what to say. In a few moments Nora lifted 
up her head. 

“You ask me what you shall do? Conquer this foolish pas- 
sion. I will go away; you will love Emmathen. Také@her for 
your wife, and she will make you happy.” 

“Nora, that is vain. I cannot marry Emma. I shall tell her 
my feelings. She is noble and good; she will understand me; 
she will not ask me to make so great a sacrifice. Nora, you must 
not—shall not go. What shall I do without you?” 

Still the same selfish man ; still thinking of himself. 

“You don’t know, Henry, what you are saying. Do not tell 
her. Marry her, as you are bound to do; keep your secret, and 
Heaven will reward you. ,When I am gone, you will cease to 
think of me.” 

He did not seem to hear what she said, but taking her hand, he 
said, passionately : 

“Tell me, Nora, that I am not indifferent to you—that if I 
were not bound by honor to Emma you would be mine.” 


But Nora did not speak ; she only bowed her head upon her 
lap, and withdrew her hand from his. 

Henry grew desperate. 

“Nora,” said he, “I know you love me. Something tells me 
that Iam dear to you. We are congenial, Nora; our wishes, our 
tastes are similar. Nora, we are made for each other ; let us not, 
nw enpens lives miserable for the sake of a mere point of 

nor.” 

Nora lifted her pale, sad face to his. 

“A point of honor, Henry? Do you call Emma's happiness, 
your plighted word, a mere point of honor? I do not reproach 
you; the blame is all mine. I have been blind and thoughtless, 
but I see it all now. Heaven knows I would not make the hum- 
blest creature miserable ; how, then, can I bear to think I am the 
cause of wretchedness to her who has been my best friend ?”’ She 
Tose to go, and he tried to detain her. “ Let me go, Henry. My 
brain is almost wild. I cannot think while you hold me thus. I 
Would go homs.”” There was such a look of passionate entreaty 
rade sad face that he let go her hand, and she darted from 


She was gone. He was alone—alone with the murmur of the 
Pines, and the ripple of the brook, but for once they were waheed- 
ed. He had not sat there long when he felt a light touch on his 
shoulder, and looking up, he saw Emma standing beside him. 
“Where is Nora? I expected to find her here.” 

“She has been here, but is gone.” 

Emma looked at his disturbed face, and her woman’s instinct 
“ Henry,” said she, and she seated herself just where Nora had 


besn sitting, “I see by your looks that you have something to 
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say, but first listen to me: I have not been blind for the last few 
months, and I am convinced that you do not love me,—that you 
wish to be free of your promises to me. You love Nora; you 
think she is more suited to you, and loving her, of course you 
ought not to marry another. . You are free; your fvelings have 
changod ; I blame you not. Go to Nora; tell her that if she loves 
you, you can be happy.” 

He sat and heard her through; then taking her cold, passive 
hand, exclaimed : 

“TI knew it would be so, Emma. I told her you were too good 
—too noble to do otherwise than you have done. Thank you, 
Emma. We will love you very mach—Nora and I!” 


The old look of disappointment and chagrin passed over Em- 
ma’s face. She pressed her hand upon her heart; she shat her 
eyes to keep the tears from falling ; but with the same seemingly 
cold manner, she went on: 

“T have seen all along, Henry, how it would be. I saw your 
love was passing from me. Nora is worthy of you; only love her 
as she deserves to be loved, and I will bless you.” And she rose 
to leave him. 

And so without once thinking of the sacrifice she was making, 
never dreaming how many hopes nor how much of love were 
crushed by the few words she had spoken, Henry Morton took 
back the vows he had spoken, heard the words that he was free to 
marry Nora, and blessed her for them, for they ensured his own 
happiness. 

“Let me walk home with you, Emma. I wish to speak to 
Nora.” 

She had turned to go, but when he spoke, she waved him back 
with her hand. He saw her pale face, and for the first time, a 
faint idea of the sacrifice she had made crossed his mind; but he 
dared not speak to her ; the pale face, the wave of the hand awed 
him. He waited till she had gone, and then rose and followed 
her. 

When Emma reached home, she went directly to her chamber. 
She would have spoken to Nora, but she thought Henry would 
save her that trial. In the morning, she seemed the same as ever. 
Breakfast hour came, but Nora did not make her appearance. 
Emma went to her chamber ; she was not there ; she had not been 
in bed all night. Where could she bet A note lay upon the 
table; Emma opened it and read : 


“Dearest Emma :—I must leave you. Do not ask me to tell 
you the cause of my departure. For all the good you have done 
me—for all you would still do for me, I bless you. But still I 
must leave you. Do not look for me ; and when you are happy, 
think of me as one who would lay down her life for you. 

“ Your own Nora.” 


The tears fell fast from Emma’s eyes as she read. “ Poor Nora! 
where can she be? She has no friends. Alone in the world, 
what will become of her?” 


“‘ Nora—where is Nora?’ said a voice at her side. It was 
Henry. 
“Nora is not here,” said Emma, in a husky tone. She passed 


him the note. 

** What can this mean?” said he. 

“ You should know, if any one, Henry. Did you not see her 
after I left you?” 

“No. Icame here; but she sent me word she could not seo 
me. Where can she be ?” 

“T know not.” 

“ And she left no message for me ?” 

“ This is all.” 

“Why should she leave us thus when we might have been so 
happy? What is to be done, Emma?” 

Emma’s lips curled almost scornfully. 

“Done?” echoed she. ‘Go after her, of course,—not stand 
here idle. She cannot be far from here. She must have taken 
the early coach, or, perhaps, walked to the nearest railroad station. 
It is of no use to stand here and say poor Nora.” And she turned 
round and left him standing there. 

A little ashamed of his indecision, he went out, mounted his 
horse, which stood at the door, and rode to the station-house. 
But the cars were gone; it would be half an hour before the next 
train came along. Before he had fairly made up his mind as to 
the best course to pursue, the train came rushing by. He hesi- 
tated; after all, he might not reach the city in season to see if 
Nora were in the first train; he might miss her. At this moment 
a female figure rushed by him, and darted into the cars. It was 
Emma. A shrill whistle, the train was off, and he was left be- 
hind. Emma had gone in search of Nora. “ It is just as well,” 
said he; “she can persuade her to come back better than I could 
do.” So satisfied that all would turn out well, he rode homeward. 

It was the express train which Emma had taken, and it would 
reach the city as soon as that in which Nora had started. With 
her veil over her face, her mind full of sad and anxious thoughts, 
she paid no attention to anything about her, till suddenly she was 
aroused by a shrill whistle, and the sudden stopping of the train. 
There was hurry and confusion ; every one rushed to the car door. 
What had happened? She, too, followed the crowd. There had 
been an accident; the morning train had been thrown from the 
track. Had any one been injured? Yes—nearly all, more or less. 
It had been a fearful accident ; many lives were lost. 

Emma grew sick and dizzy, and her heart stopped its beating 
for a few minutes. Then she grew strong again, and with steady 
steps went to look for Nora. A sad sight met her eyes. Dead 
and wounded were lying together; there were mangled forms— 
there were groans and cries—a mother sat with her dead infant in 
her lap—some were lying there with limbs crushed to atoms and 
fearful bruises. It was a sight that no mortal could look upon 
and forget. And Emma’s straining, eager gaze took in all this 
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suffering humanity, and then she breathed again. ‘“ Thank God, 
Nora is not here!” But another thought, they may not all be 
here. She turned to a bystander: 

“ Are these all the injured ?” 

“No,” said he. “They have carried one young lady into the 
next house. Perhaps,” said the man, seeing her change color, 
“ you are in search of a friend. Shall I go with you?” 

Emma bowed, and the man went on: 

“* She was senseless when I saw her, but the doctor thought she 
might come to.” 

He ushered Emma into a neat, comfortable apartment, and 
there upon a bed lay the insensible form of Nora. The physician 
stood by, and one or two women, who made room for Emma as 
she came in. She turned to the physician : 

“Do you think she still lives ?” 

“ Well, madam, I trust she will revive. I see no external in- 
jury sufficient to cause death. You are a friend, or sister? Per- 
haps the sound of your voice might rouse her.” 

Emma went close up to her. 

“Nora, Nora!” said she, with a shudder through her whole 
frame. 

Her eyes opened, but her gaze was wild and strange. She re- 
vived somewhat, but reason seemed gone. 


“Do not carry me home!” she shrieked ; “‘ anywhere but there !”” 

“A singular case,” said the physician. ‘The wound upon the 
head is not sufficient to bring about such a result. Was your 
friend perfectly sound in mind when she left home ?” 

Emma replied in the affirmative. 

“Perhaps of a nervous, excitable temperament, and the shock 
was too much for her.” 

Emma sent word to her parents of Nora’s sad state, and that 
afternoon, her father came to take her home, as the physician said 
the journey would not injure here. They brought her home, and 
laid her upon her own bed, and for weeks she struggled with a 
severe brain fever, but at length she was pronounced out of 
danger. 

A few weeks more passed. She grew stronger every day; but 
she never inquired for Henry,—never said anything about her 
leaving home, and Emma was afraid to introduce the subject. At 
length, taking pity upon Henry, who haunted the house like a 
ghost, she ventured to say to her, one day, when she seemed pret- 
ty strong : 

“Nora, a very dear friend has been waiting at your door for 
weeks; shall I admit him?” 

“Emma, I know who you mean; but how can I sce him? Do 
you know—” 

“ Yes, Nora; I know all.” 

“ All, Emma?—you don’t know all; you can’t know how we 
have both injured you—our best friend.” 

“Nora,” said she, in her calm, quiet manner, “I know all. 
Henry is nothing to me now but a friend. The matter is all set- 
tled. He does not love me, Nora. If you love him, tell him so. 
All I wish is your happiness.” 

“And you have given him up to me? Emma, Emma, this 
must not be! You have suffered—you suffer now. I will not 
see him.” 

“Nora, have I not said he does not love me? God keep me 
from marrying one who loves me not. It matters little whom he 
prefers, so that he does not love me. I would give him up to my 
deadliest enemy. Don’t make the deed more meritorious than it 

-really is,” said she, with a bitter smile. ‘Ihave loved him; I 
expected to marry him: all this is past. He loves you, Nora. 
Shall I call him ?”’ 

She covered her face with her hands. 
soon after, Henry entered alone. 

The sacrifice was accepted. Nora and Henry were married, 
and the two dreamers led a dreamy life. No doubt they were very 
happy in their own way—the child-husband and the child-wife. 
Being rich, they could afford to dream and lead an easy, idle life. 
But was there any difficulty, straight went a messenger down to 
Farmer Crosby for advice. 

In course of time, Nora had a little brood of children about her. 
She petted them—played with them; but if any of them were 
sick, Emma must be sent for to nurse and prescribe for them ; and 
when they were well, they were oftener to be found at the farm 
than in their own home. 

Henry dreamed on, but the great deeds he was to accomplish 
lay still in the far-off future. The book he was going to write, the 
poem which was to make him immortal, lay still in the unworked 
quarry of his brain. His children, sad disturbers of day-dreams, 
grew up around him, aud the old house, which had been so lonely 
in his boyhood, was gay with their ringing laughter. Then sports 
broke in upon his meditations ; then wants, as they grew older, 
called for something more substantial than day-dreams. So he 
was forced to turn his attention to the cultivation of the rich lands 
left him, as promising to be a more profitable investment of his 
time than novels or poems, which, at best, are uncertain property 
to their owners. In time he became quite a respectable farmer, 
though the neighbors said that Farmer Crosby always had to tell 
him when it was time to do his planting, his mowing, and his 
harvesting. 

By-and-by there came up a subject of wonder to the towns- 
people, in the fact that every week a gentleman of fine appearance 
and elegant manners was seen to pay regular visits at the home of 
Farmer Crosby. The visits, of course, were for Miss Emma 
Crosby. The gentleman was a wealthy and distinguished mer- 
chant from the neighboring city. In due time they were married, 
and a good wife she made him, and the neighbors said she had 
done as well as if she had married the squire’s son; and she was 
good enough for anybody, no matter how rich or great. 


Emma went out, and 
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TAUNTON, MASS. 

The engravings on this and the succeeding 
are from prominent and picturesque points Ay 
pleasant and prosperous town of Taunton, and 
were from drawings made expressly for us by Mr. 
Kilburn, whose faithful pencil is so well known to 
our readers. The first engraving represents the 
> pero Church, on Church Street, a very grace- 
ful building of the Gothic order, standing upon a 
terraced platform ornamented with graceful shade 
trees. clergyman is the Rev. Edward Anthon. 
The second sketch is a view of Church Square. 
The building on the extreme left, partly hidden by 
trees, is the Bristol Academy, situated on Acade- 
my Street. The next building is the Unitarian 
Charch, a fine stone structure; Rev. (harles H 
Brigham, pastor. On-the right is the town-house, 
= an imposing building. The upper t of 

is building is occupied as a school house. Church 
Square, from the number of fine buildings by which 
it 1s surrounded, and the shade trees with which it 
is liberally adorned, is a very attractive portion of 
the town. The pedestrians, carriages, haycarts, 
etc., in the foreground, give us a lively idea of a 
thriving New England town. Next in order comes 
a view of Taunton Green, a truly charming place. 
The noble elms that surround it are now in their 
fullest foliage and verdure, as represented in the 

icture, while the figures and carriages introduced 

y our artist are quite characteristic. The build- 
ing on the left is the Court House, a very neat 
structure. The small building in the centre with 
pillars in front is the Taunton Social Library, 
while beyond, and almost obscured by the embow- 
ering trees, is a noble building—the Taunton Ho- 
tel, kept by A.J. Pease. The last view in the 
series is the residence of Mr. William Mason, the 
proprietor of extensive locomotive works. It is a 
very fine building, and stands at the junction of 
Clinton and High Streets. Taunton is the semi- 
capital of Bristol, and is situated at the head of 
navigation on the Taunton River, and on the 
New Bedford and Taunton Railroad, 35 miles south of Boston. 
Our engravings have shown the character of its architecture, and 
the manner in which it is laid out and ornamented. The town 
contains a large number of elegant private residences with taste- 
ful grounds and gardens. The second State Lunatic Asylum, a 
fine structure with three domes, stands about a mile north by west 
of Taunton Green. The manufactures of Taunton are exten- 
sive and various, ay gd locomotives, steam ines, cotton 
and other machinery, nails, cotton goods, etc. The Taunton 
Locomotive Company is an old and prosperous establishment. 
Messrs. Mason & Co. manufacture locomotives and cotton ma- 
chinery extensively. Messrs. Field & Son manufacture tacks and 
nails to the amount of $1,000,000 annually. The Old Colony 
Iron Company has a large capital, and does a corresponding busi- 
ness. Large quantities of brick are manufactured in this tewn. 
Ship-building has also resumed its former importance here. 
Taunton has a | coasting trade, and in the importation of 
breadstuffs, ranks third among the New England towns. Among 
its literary institutions are a high school and academy, which en- 
joy high repute. The Social Library, to which we alluded above, 
contains a ae number of well-selected books. The name given 
by the Indians to Taunton was Cohannct, and Edward Winslow 
and Stephen Hopkins, who came hither in July, 1621, are sup- 
posed to have been the first Englishmen who visited it. At that 
time, the plague, which had committed such ravages among 


the aboriginal tribes of New England, had left its traces in the for- 
lorn and desolate condition of Cohannet. The proprietorship 
was then claimed by the sachem of Tetiquet. At the head of the 
list of purchasers of Taunton stands the name of Henry Uxley, 
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who sold out his house and real estate to Richard Williams (pos- 
sibly a relative of Roger Williams), who may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as the founder of Taunton, though Miss Elizabeth Pool, a 
lady of family and fortune, from Taunton, Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, ally has the credit of the settlement. ‘“ An ardent de- 
sire of planting another church in the American wilderness induced 
this pious Puritan lady to cn-ounter all the dangers and hardships 
of forming a settlement in the midst of the Indians. She died in 
1654, and her kinsman placed over her grave a stone with an in- 
scription which commemorates her virtues.” At the entrance of 
the Mount Pleasant Cemetery, which is laid oat on a plan similar 
to that of Mount Auburn, stands a monument to the memory of 
this lady, with the following inscription:—‘'The Females of 
Taunton have erected this monument in honor of Elizabeth Pool, 
foundress of the town of Taunton in 1637. Born, before the set- 
tlement of America, in England, 1589, and died at Taunton, 
May 21, 1654.” The inscription on the original gravestone, in 
the old burial ground, reads :—“ Here rest the remains of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pool, a native of old England, of good Family, Friends 
and poepeste, all of which she left in the prime of her life to en- 
joy the Religion of her Conscience in this distant wilderness. A 

proprietor of the township of Taunton, a chief promoter of 
its settlement and its incorporation, A. D., 1639, about which time 
she settled near this spot, and having employed the opportunytys 
of her virgin state in Piety, Liberality of manners, died May 21, 
A. D. 1654, aged 65, to whose memory this monument is grate- 
fully erected by her next of kin, John Borland, Esq., A. D. 1771.” 
The first pastor of the first church in Taunton was born about 
1660. He married a sister of Edward Whalley, a major-general 


— 


in the Parliamentary army, and one of the regicide 
udges. Mr. Hooke pron Ld his residence to New 


17, 1641, and published in London, 1642, reforenc, 
is made to the first church in Taunton. “ Cohan. 


minister, eens the gathering of the church there 
according to the covenant of Abra. 
ham, men’s children that i 
ts, and so Abraham’s children, ought to be 
tized ; and spoke so in publique, or to that 
ect, which was held a dis ce, and the minis- 
ters spake to the magistrate to order him; the 
magistrate commanded the constable, who dragged 
Master Doughty out of the assembly. He was 
forced to go away from thence with his wife and 
children.” 


A CAPTAIN OF ZOUAVES. 

The captain of Zouaves could scarcely have 
exceeded five-and-twenty years of age. Hand- 
some in person, manly, frank, and courteous in 
manners, he was by nature, as evidently by choice, 
a true soldier of the tented field. In fat, almost 
a child of the wild Arabs, from having served in 
Algiers since his beard had commenced its growth 
—his home the camp, his resting-place rot seldom 
under the vault of heaven. In the course of con- 
versation, he informed me, without the slightest 
assumption of manner or bravado, that he had been five times 
wounded—four times in Algeria, and in at Inkermann. On 
the last occasion, General Canrobert sent to him to say that 
his wound should be bandaged with the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. “1 ask for nothing more,” he replied. “ This, however, 
is the third time it has been promised, but, as yet, 1 have never 
received it.” “Be satisfied,” said Canrobert, ‘the emperor will 
never neglect a brave soldier.” “I obtained the wished-for prize,” 
he continued, “and now, though scarcely recovered from my 
wounds, I am again returning, after a brief visit to my home, to 
the side of my brave comrades.” In truth, he gave sufficient evi- 
dence of not having recovered from his wound ; nevertheless, he 
was all anxiety to be once more in the battle-field, and full of ener- 
gy and manly spirit. Indeed, the day subsequent to our arriva 
at Constantinople, I met him in the bazaar. He appeared so cast 
down—I really feared he had some t cause of sorrow ; and so 
had he. His brave Zouaves, as called them, had suffered 
severely in a recent sortie. Of this he had just been informed 
and he took the fact of his not having been present to share their 
dangers as much to heart as if he individually had been the cause 
of those disasters. 1 asked him if he frequently visited his home. 
“ Rarely,” he replied, “ save when I have been wounded, and then 
I seek rest.” Nevertheless, his family were alike wealthy and of 
high birth.—Ssyah : or, the Courier to the East. 


The humor of exploding many things under names of trifles, 
fopperies, and only imaginary goods, is a very false proof either 
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: SS SS SS and became s chaplain in the family of Oliver 
Cromwell, lord-protector of the Commonwealth of 
England. After the restoration of Charles II., he 
: SS SS SSeS SS don in 1677. In a pamp entitled “ Plain 
Dealing or Newes from New England,” wri 
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A FLOATING CITY. 

The “ Mistress of the Seas,” as the London a ome name the 
monster steamship, now building of iron, near London, is ‘n the 
shape of plates, securely rivetted tozether. Her dimensions, etc., 
are thus described :—She has a double side fore and aft, all the 
way up to within a few feet of the taffrail. She has also double 
decks. By this means great buoyancy and strength are imparted 
to the vessel, as the space between the decks and sides is filled 
with air. She is built in eight compartments, all air and water 
tight. Her registered tonnage is 23,000 tons, with capacity for 
coal in addition of from 12,000 to 14,000 tons. Her draft of wa- 
ter when loaded will be 28 feet, and when unloaded 18 feet. Her 
aversge speed is computed at 23 knots or miles per hour. She 
will be propelled by a gigantic screw, 23 feet in diameter, four 
paddies, and by sails. Her number of masts will be seven, three 
of which will be crossed with yards, and square-rigged, as in a 
line-of-battle ship, and the other masts will have fore and aft sails. 
Her number of boilers will be ten, five on each side, and each hav- 
ing ten furnaces. She will carry, in addition to a sufficient com- 
plement of small boats, no less than eight small screw-steamers, 
each 110 feet in length, placed four on each side of the vessel. 
These steamers will land and embark both passengers and cargo. 
The passengers’ berths are placed on both sides the entire length 
of the ship. The number of decks is feur, and the height of the 
er saloons, which are in the centre, is 15 feet. The num- 

t of passengers she will be able to carry is 600 first class, 1800 
second class, and 10,000 troops with field equipments. Her length 
is 680 feet, her breadth of beam, 83 feet, depth from deck to keel, 
58 feet, length of saloon, 400 fect. Her commander 
will be Captain Harrison, with a crew in all, including seamen, 
engineers, stokers, etc., of from 850 to 900 men, consequently, with 
all on board, she will comprise within herself a population of a 
large town, or even city, say 13,000 persons. Nearly 1000 men 
are employed in her constraction he contract price for her 
building is £320,000, .'There are then the ex- 
penses of her engives and the fittings, victualing, 
etc. The mere expense of launching her into 
the water, when completed, will be no less than 
£40,000, as hydraulic power will have to be used 
for the purpose, and the machin ry employed of 
& peculiar construction. She will enter the w. - 
ter broadside on. Her deck is to be flush, ex- 
cept for cabin entrances and similar purposes, +0 
that a promenade more than twice the length of 
the Great ~~ a will be available for the 
ngers. » floor of the ship is perfectly 

ft, the keel being turned inward and rivetted to 
the inner ship's kel. These several skins are 
Joined to each other by longitudinal weby or yird- 
ers, formed of plate and angled iron ‘I’here are 
17 of these webs on each side of the ship, which 
ran the entire length, and #re placed at sach dis 
tances as to extend upward, at intervals of about 
oan feet from the eel to the main deck, aud 
n closed up in le varying from 20 to 60 
feet The dock in the same man- 
ner for 20 feet on each side, and iron girders bind 
one side to the other, so that the entire vessel 
may be denominated a web of woven iron, the 
rivets forming the fastenings, and the webbed or 
erent cells becoming an indissoluble struc- 


each five feet 
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SMOKING IN GERMANY. 

The propensity of smoking is declared by the physicians to be 
actually one of the most efficient causes of the German tendency 
to diseases of the lungs. In point of expense, its waste is enor- 
mous. In Hamburg alone, fifty thousand boxes of cigars have 
been consumed in a year, each box costing about three pounds 
sterling; one hundred and fifty thousand pounds puffed into the 
air! And it is to be remembered that even this is but a part of 
the expense; the cigar adorning the lip only of the better order, 
and even among those, only of the young; the mature generally 
abjuring this small vanity, and blowing away with the mighty 
meerschaum of their ancestors, This plague, like the Egyptian 
plague of frogs, is felt everywhere and in everything. It poisons 
the streets, the clubs, and the coffee-houses ; furniture, clothes, 
equipage, person, are redolent of the abomination. It makes even 
the dullness of the newspaper doubly narcotic; the napkin on the 
table tells instantly that native hands have been over it; every 
eatable and drinkable, all that can be seen, felt, heard, or under- 
stood, is saturated with tobacco; the very air we breathe is but a 
conveyance for this poison into the lungs ; and every man, woman 
and child rapidly acquires the complexion of a boiled chicken. 
From the hour of their waking, if nine-tenths of the population 
can ever be said to wake at all, to the hour of their lying down, 
which in innumerable instances the peasantry do in their clothes, 
the pipe is never out of their mouths; one mighty fumigation 
reigns, and human nature is smoke dried by tens of thousands of 
square miles. But if it be a crime to shorten life, or extinguish 
faculties, the authority of the chief German physiologists charges 
this custom with effecting both in a very remarkable degree. They 
compute, that of twenty deaths of men between 18 and 35, ten 
originate in the waste of tie constitution by smoking. Tobacco 
burns out their blood, their teeth, their eyes, and their brains; 
turns their flesh into mummy, and their mind into metaphysics.— 
Hambwg Journal. 
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RICHNESS OF RUSSIA. 

The fisheries of Russia are most extensive and valuable. It is 
stated that 500,000 individuals are employed about them in the 
lower Wolga and Northern Caspian. The sea-coast fisheries in 
the Black Sea, Sea of Azoff, the Baltic and the White Sea, are 
great and productive. All her noble rivers everywhere abound 
with fish, and owing to the numerous fasts in the Greek Charch, 
the consumption of fish in Russia is very great. There are in the 
Russian empire 542,177,248 acres of land in forests. These are 
of immense value, and as communications are opened up through- 
out the country, they will become still more valuable. “Trhere has 
been immense wastage in times past, but of late years the govern- 
ment has appointed special officers to look after them, to preserve 
them from unnecessary destruction. Russia is one of the best 
wooded countries in the world. The quantity of timber yearly 
consumed must be immense, when we recollect that nearly all the 
houses throughout the Russian empire are built of wood. The 
number of horses in Russia exceeds by 7,000,000 the total num- 
bers in France, Austria, Prussia, the United States, and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, together about 14,000,000. The valueof the whole 
must be very great. Saddle horses sell from 300 to 1000 silver 
roubles each; and with the exception ot the numbers that roam 
the eastern provinces, say 4,U00,000—a peculiar and hardy and 
valuable breed,—the Russian horses are of an excellent quality. 
Their cavalry horses are equal to the English, and superior to any 
other in Europe. The number in Russia present to our view a 
force equal to 129,000,000 effective men. Taking them at half 
the average value (£32 10s.) of horses in the United Kingdom, or 
£16 5s. each, the total value will be £354,750,000. ‘The number 
of cattle in the Russian empire exceeds by nearly 6,000,000 the 
total number in France, Austria and Prussia (24,823,394), and 
their value is also very great. At half the average value of those 
in the United Kingdom, the amount, at seven pounds each, will 
be £217,000,000. Minerals of the most valuable and useful kinds 
abound in Russia. Salt is found in various 

laces; but there is a district of country on 

r southern frontier, extending nearly in a line 
parallel with the northern coast of Sea ot 
Aral and the Caspian, and to the north of the 
line mentioned, between both, where salt is found 
of the finest quality in such abundance that it is 
sufficient to supply the whole world for millions 
of years! Immense beds of sulphur have late- 
ly been discovered about Secamara, on the banks 
of the Wolga; and vast gold fields, richer than 
those in California and Australia, have lately 
been discovered around the sources of the Lena. 
Silver is most abundant at Nartshinsk, on the 
Chinese boundary. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that all Siberia abounds with the precious 
metals. Very large fields of coals have been 
found in different parts of Russia, especially in 
the iron districts. ‘To the westward of the Ural 
Mountains and the Don, in the government of 
Ekaterinoslay, a vast field of the very finest 
anthracite coal has been found, and is now work- 
ing to a great extent. The gold produced in 
the Ural Mountains was, in 1851, £3,500,000. 
Sometimes it is much more and nearly double. 
Besides gold and silver, Russia has a vast ex- 
tent of iron mines, yielding that metal of the 
very finest quality. ‘There are also large mines 
of platina, copper, lead and zinc. Copper es- 

jally is found in the government of Olonetz, 
and in the Oural and Altai Mountains. It is 
produced to the extent ot about a million pounds 
a year. Large quantities of lead are obtained 
from the mines of Nertschink and Kholivane. 
The iron works in the Oural Mountains employ 
above fifty thousand laborers.—National Intell- 
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A PRAYER OF AFFECTION. 


BY GERTRUDE M. BUNN. 


Blessings be on thee! may the God of heaven 
Send down to cheer thee through thy fature life 

The richest blessings e’er to mortals given, 
So may each hour with happiness be rife! 

May friendship, love, and all those tender ties 
Unto the human heart most truly dear, 

Cheer with their sweet and kindly sympathies 
The rugged pathway of thy life while here! 


There is on earth a bright, angelic band 
Of sisters—a blest gift to mortals given— 
When nature faints, strengthening the weary hand, 
And pointing still the languid eye to heaven. 
O, may these angel guides, Faith, Hope, and Love, 
Shed o’er thy future Jife a radiance blest, 
Leading thee onward to the world above, 
Where storms are o’er and where the weary rest! 


May all that’s bright around thy path be thrown, 
And heaven's own sunshine cbeer life's gloomy way; 
And when around thee death’s dark night is thrown, 
May it but usher thee to endless day! 
O, may this prayer bring down the choicest blessings 
Which by our Father’s hand are ever shed ; 
And may its influence be with thee resting, 
When she who offers it is with the dead! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE HOUSE IN SHADOW. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 

Ix that part of the city of Boston denominated the “ South 
End,” stood, twenty years ago, a large, old-fashioned building, 
painted a sombre brown color, and so surrounded by high brick 
walls as to shut out the soft sunshine that played upon the oppo- 
site roofs, and lighted up with brightness the otherwise gloomy 
dwellings. For many years had this quaint old building sat in 
the shadow, cold and stern in its appearance, and forbidding in its 
surroundings. ‘The front windows were dressed in heavy folds of 
rich but faded damask, and heavily carved inside shutters excluded 
all light and air from the apartments. 

No happy, smiling faces of children were seen at the windows, 
looking out into the quiet street, no merry little voices were heard 
at their noisy games. People passed and re-passed the stern old 
house, and wondered who was shut up within its cloistered walls. 
Children never played on the sidewalk in front of the mansion ; 
lovers never lingered beneath the heavy shadow that enveloped 
the dwelling like a black cloud; even beggars passed on and 
sought the sunshine on the opposite side ; only now and then, a 
lonely wanderer, houseless and weary, stopped in the fast thicken- 
ing darkness to screen himself from the vigilant eye of the 
watchman, in the deep gloom that mocked the starlight darkness 
of the night. 

A heavy brass knocker at the door admitted you to the interior 
of the building. ‘The people who lived opposite, sat and watched 
the forlorn appearance of the old house, and marvelled as day fol- 
lowed day, and weeks and months went by, why so few persons 
passed into the door of that mysterious dwelling. There it stood, 
frowniny upon you, never relaxing its stern features, cold, cold, 
even with the heat of a summer’s sun shining upon it. 

Was it that the exterior of this mansion had caught the gloom 
and st.snness of the occupant who dwelt within? Had the shadow 
that had fallen upon the life of the still beautiful woman who lived 
within, fallen like a curse upon the mansion? The busy, curious 
neighbors told strange legends concerning it, but whether they 
drew them from their excited imagination, and wove them out of 
their fertile fancies, or founded them on authentic facts, it was 
impossible to tell. 

No old families lived in the vicinity. The houses were all oc- 
cupied by new inmates, and no one of them could look back eight- 
een years and compare the appearance of this particular place with 
its present gloomy aspect. It stood there defying curiosity, and 
indifferent to the noisy life about it. 

Just so indifferent was the occupant, who through the weary 
days and nights of each succeeding year lived within these walls. 
She was still a beautiful woman, but stern and immovable in fea- 
ture as the face of the mansion itself. She was a woman of thirty- 
six years, though to young eyes she might seem ten years older. 
Let us pass in at the door, through the dark halls, and penetrate 
into the very heart of this solitude, and there seek for some know- 
ledge of the history of this person. 

More than eighteen years before, James Howard brought into 
this elegant mansion his young and lovely bride. There was 
much gossip at the time of his marriage. The young heir had 
married, without the consent of his parents, a young girl below his 
position in life. He was of age, and in possession of a fortune by 
inheritance (of which this old mansion was a small part), and 
could, as he thought, well afford to incense his parents by marry- 
ing as his fancy dictated. Edith, his young bride, was very beau- 
tiful, and he gloried in her charms. She was brilliant and fasci- 
nating, and easily won the heart of the rich young profligate. 

There was gossip too among her circle of friends. It was ru- 
mored that she had broken a plighted troth, to marry her wealthy 
suitor. She had torn from her heart the image of one who had 
won it in very childhood, to gratify an ambition to rise above her 
then humbie state. It was told how the young student, plodding 
his way through poverty to achieve a name, was suddenly crushed 
by the blow given by her gentle hand. He was hopeless, reckless, 


forgot his God, and his own great aims that had hitherto urged 
him on to action, and for a time lay sunk in dissipation, with ruin 
hovering over his head. “ 

Faint ramors afterwards reached the ear of the young bride that 
her lover had sprung up from his infamy, and with mad enthusi- 
asm was rushing on again to reach the goal that had glistened be- 
fore his boyish eyes. Then all knowledge of him ceased, or at 
least no further tidings penetrated those thick walls to cheer the 
lonely heart that pined in the midst of its spiendors, and was starv- 
ing by the side of a plenteous feast. 

Edith was a gay but not a happy bride. She swept through 
those spacious rooms in her queenly beauty, the admired of all 
eyes, and the pride of her worldly husband, but with the ghost of 
an old sorrow ever by her side, unseen but felt, and its stealthy 
footsteps followed upon her soft tread, and mocked her in her day 
dreams of gilded happiness. Pride rose in her soul, and with 
gigantic will she strove to thrust out the spectre; but in vain, for 
ever glided by her that same dark presence, sometimes slipping 
into shadow and secreting itself from her gaze to raise false hopes, 
then suddenly starting up, and with more mocking features beck- 
oning her on to the extreme verge of mental misery. 

Edith did not love her husband, but she bore children that she 
did love, and now she felt that the old sorrow would be allayed, 
but ever in the quiet of her happiness came the spectred memo- 
ries, and hovered about the cradle of her dear ones, and watched 
over their sleep, and jeered upon their smiles. This was the worst 
of all trials. Sne almost maddened under it, and even her chil- 
dren’s happy faces and their merry, sweet voices could not bring 
peace to her heart. 

Years passed on. James Howard lived an extravagant and 
reckless life, but his large fortune was not wasted, nor his good 
name tarnished in the eyes of the world. Death arrested him in 
early manhood, and he passed from his splendors here into eternity 
almost without a warning. His two sons grew up to boyhood, but 
inherited his diseased constitution, so that at an early age they too 
were taken from their mother’s side. One daughter, fragile and 
beautiful as a lily, was left a little time to cheer the mother’s heart. 
She lived to unfold her rare beauty, then sickened and died. 

Edith now sat down amid the ghostly shadows of her palace 
home and turned her grief inwardly, keeping her eye dry and her 
brow placid, but nursed the sorrow with her very life blood. Un- 


like many of her sex, she did not grow gentle and tender by her- 


grief. Better she might have been, if fasting and prayer, and 
nightly vigils, and silent watchings could make her so, but in 
aspect she seemed to be slowly turning to stone. She gave up 
socicty and friends, and kept about her only one faithful attendant, 
who had known her in happier days. ‘The other servants seldom 
saw the face of their mistress. 

Thus was Edith at thirty-six years of age. A few old friends 
still clung to her, and refused to be shaken off, who sometimes 
would penetrate into the solitude of her life. It was one of these 
faithful ones that on one occasion presented herself before Edith, 
and submitted to her hearing a request. 

“J have come on a strange errand,” she said, ‘but I pray that 
it may not be a bootless one.” 

The cold face of Edith grew colder, as the soft, womanly voice 
of the friend went on in its gentle pleadings. 

“ Why will you shut out all life from your soul? Why will 
you rebel against the good God, by this state of indifference and 
selfishness ?” 

Edith choked down the tenderness that stirred her soul, and 
with a stern, almost unkind, voice, said : 

“ Because it pleaseth me so to do; pass on to your request.” 

“It is this. I have in my house a young girl, perhaps ten years 
old, who is motherless and fatherless, as far as any love and care 
are concerned, who needs a home, who needs your kindly care and 
assistance. Will you take this child as your own, and bring her 
up to fill the place which your own beautiful danghter has left 
vacant ?” 

Tears sprang up in the heart of Edith, but she stopped the foun- 
tain, and turned it back before it reached her eyes. 

“Why do you ask such a request? Who could live in these 
cold shadows, and in the gloomy atmosphere of this house? All 
my own children sickened and died for want of sunshine without 
and cheerful tenderness within. Do not ask me to change my 
lor; I accept it, but feel no joy in life.” 

The visitor went away, sad and discouraged. Edith sat down 
in her lonely room, buried her face in her hands, and greaned 
aloud. The cry of her poor heart was for the love that only once 
had blest her life. The years that had passed seemed to have van- 
ished from her memory, and the thought of that last scene with 
her lover seemed as an occurrence of yesterday. The fine face of 
the student beaming with manly love was before her. She felt 
the presence of the loved one. 

Ah, how bitterly did she weep and call upon the past to give 
back its lost happiness! She started and grew scared by the mock- 
ing spectres of buried joys that went stalking through her memory. 
Then reca,ling all her pride, she seized her tenderness, and with a 
despsrate will she thrust it into the most secret niche of her soul, 
and turned a heavy bolt upon it, and then again she was the cold, 
forbidding woman. 

The day following, Edith’s seclusion was again interrupted by 
the entrance of the visitor of yesterday, and this time she came not 
alone. She led by the hand the child for whom she had solicited 
kindness and care. Their presence secmed to awaken Edith from 
& reverie, for she looked up suddenly, and her eye fell upon the 
pretty face of the little stranger. Instinctively she held out her 
hand to bid the child approach. There was something in the soft 
eye, and the wavy hair upon the temples, that recalled some old 
familiar face. She started, and almost gave a cry of pain as the 


little one opened her lips to speak. What was the magic of that 
little face ? 

“Come to me, child,” said Edith, striving to regain her usual 
calm and cold exterior. 

“I do not wish to go,”” whispered the little one, clinging to the 
arm of her more genial friend. 

“Go, my child, there is nothing to fear.” This command was 
received by a burst of tears and sobs from the sensitive child. 

One look of reproach from the faithful friend changed the tone of 
the stern woman, and in a more tender voice she again bade the 
child approach her. 

The little girl, striving to check her tears, went forward at the 
lady’s bidding. 

“ What is your name, pretty one?” 

“ Edith, ma’am.” 

“Edith! why were you named Edith ?” 

“ Mother told me that father named me Edith because he thought 
it a pretty name.” 

‘Is your father dead? Tell me what you remember of him.” 

' “I do not know anything of father now. Mother is dead, and 
now I never hear any one talk of him.” 

“Explain to me what you know of this child’s parentage,”’ said 
Edith, addressing her old friend. 

“ There is little I can tell you. Her mother was a young and 
quiet woman, who married a man twice her years~—a lawyer by 
profession. After a few years of married life, he was unsuccessful 
in business, lost all he had accumulated, and left the country to 
seek a better fortune elsewhere. Fora time his wife heard from 
him, and occasionally received money for her subsistence ; but for 
six years no tidings have been heard of him, excepting a report 
that he had taken to reckless, di:sipated habits.” 

“ How old are you, Edith ?” 

“Ten years, ma’am.” 

“ Will you come and live with me, Edith?” 

“ Will you love me if I come ?” said the child, looking up timidly. 

“Yes, dear little one; come and be my Edith. I will love you, 
and bestow all care and kindness upon you.” 

The visitor wept tears of joy, and departed, leaving her little 
charge with her friend. 

There was something about the little child that aroused all the 
old girlish tenderness in the soul of the stern woman. Her little 
voice awoke memories that would not be silenced. Edith felt 
from the first moment that she looked on the child, that God had 
sent it to her to repay her for the wasted love of her youth. The 
sorrow was over, and the links of her childhood were to be joined 
to her woman’s life, and she was to live and be better and happier 
for the discipline. 

The child grew and was very beautiful. Her dainty feet chased 
the shadows away that had hovered over the gray gloom of the 
dwelling ; the sunlight was let in, and the fresh breath of heaven 
penetrated into apartments musty and damp from long neglect. 

At the end of a year there came a man, middle-aged but care- 
worn, to the mansion, and he knocked for admittance. He passed 
through the hall door and it closed upon him, shutting out from 
busy life without all farther knowledge of an arrival that was to 
bring a risen joy into that household. The woman of maturity 
and the careworn man, pilgrims on life’s ragged road, had met at 
one of the last mile stones, covered with the dust and bruises of 
their thorny journey, and recognized each other at a glance. 

The father had come to claim his child, little thinking whom he 
was to thank for the care of his little neglected one. He brought 
no fortune with him, only the wealth of reformed habits and a 
freight of fresh hopes. It was not yet too late to begin a new, 
active life. He came to find his child, calling by the sweet name 
of mother one who had well nigh wrecked his life’s happiness. 
Should she not retain that sweet title? Youth and passion had 
passed, manhood was in all its prime, but even with the charm 
and romance of youth gone, why not walk hand-in-hand through 
the remaining journey, supporting each other’s steps, and cheering 
by each other’s smiles ! 

Again the old mansion witnessed a bridal scene. Then the 
sunlight fell softly upon the old roof, yet brown and sombre, but 
the happiness within had penetrated the very bricks of the walls, 
and the shadows seemed less heavy; indeed they stalked off in 
their pomp and gloominess, and a genial light played without and 
within. 

DINNERS BEFORE THEY ARE COOKED. 


Striking is the aspect in which our London supply presents 
itself to view, when we consider the quesiion—how many animals 
are alive and growing at once, destined for the London cattle- 
market? It is supposed that, taking the average age of bullocks 
and sheep when brought to market at four years and two years 
respectively, the numbers cannot be far short of 1,000,000 bullocks 
and 4,000,000 sheep, thus marked out for the metropolitan dinner- 
tables. Some are on the wild moors of northern Scotland ; some 
are on their way to trysts at Falkirk and Galloway; some sre 
under the charge of railway companies, for trans to tho 
richer soil of Suffolk and Norfolk; some are fattening in those 
two countics, or in the midland districts; some may be growing 
in Flanders, Holland, or Holstein, and some in Ireland ; the short- 
woolled sheep may be luxuriating on the Downs of Sussex; the 
long-woolled may be grazing in Leicestershire; some are suckling, 
and some are fattening.—London Times. 


A VENERABLE CLERGYMAN, 

The U. S. House of Representatives have as their chaplain, the 
venerable Daniel Waldo, of Syracuse. He was nominated for tho 
office by Gen. Granger, who stated that he was in his 94th year, 
and has been a Congregational minister for moré than 70 years. 
He is yet erect, cheerful and active, and quite gifted in his profes- 
sion. Mr. Waldo was taken prisoner by the British on York Isl- 
and, and confined with anon hundred more in the far famed and 
fatal Sugar-house Prison, in New York, where he endured suffer- 
i and cruelties equalled only by those on board the Jersey 
prison ship.— Washington Globe. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE GIPSEY CHANT 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISS. 
Cheops’ grand pyramid sinking ‘neath sandy waves— 
Plains over which the wild simoon blows ; 
Tracks wild with ages, where vultures all gory rave, 
Eclang the queen comes of all Zingaroos. 


Mounts where the torrent foams headlong and thundering— 
Jungies the wild lions hardly pierce through ; 
All the wide world over Romany’s wandering, 
Nought can escape from the wild Zingaroo. 
Statues the rising sun gilds in his gorgeousncas— 
Eye of the universe—piercing all through! 


Sparks of his glory light Zingari's loneliness— 
Bieared is the eye of the seers of Zingaroo. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE CAPE ANN WRECK. 
A TRUE SKETCH OF OUR OWN SEASHORE, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue dull gray clouds had been gathering all day in the sky. It 
was too cold to have a downright, hearty rain, or even snow ; but 
once in a while there came sharp, spiteful flecks of half-icicle, half- 
snow, that cut against the cheek and lips like steel. At the north- 
east there were huge masses of dense clouds, of which each seemed 
to embody a young whirlwind ; and at the south there was a cold, 
blue line above the sea, stretching the entire length of the coast, 
and telling of approaching storms and the fierce battle of the wind 
and wave. 

Down in the fisherman’s cottage, near the beach, and scarcely 
protected from the fury of the waves by a long shelving rock, the 
fisher’s wife sat in mute but unmistakable anxicty. All day she 
had watched and waited for the welcome sight of the little frail 
bark, to which all her treasures were entrusted, save one. Her 
two sons—one fifteen, the other nineteen years old—were out in 
the same boat with their father. Her daughter, now cleven, sat 
by her side with an unusual expression of sorrow on her childish 
face. 

One after another the rough fishermen would come in, to ask if 
her husband had come, although they well knew that he had not 
—for they had begun some hours before to have fears of his safety. 
And no one knew better than Margaret Bcaman herself, that un- 
less he should have time to get in sight before dark, the chances 
were all against him. A dweller by the sea from her childhood, 
the daughter and sister of fishermen, and now for twenty years 
the wife of another, she would be likely to feel and calculate the 
peril to which she was certain her husband was exposed. Me- 
chanically her fingers kept on working, but with a nervousness 
and absence of interest, painful to see. And there were those 
who, before the dull afternoon had begun to deepen its shadows, 
were sitting by her in the quiet room, and talking of the probabili- 
ties which now seemed so faint. 

“Tf he can bat round yonder point afore dark,” said Thomas 
Hallock, an old and experienced seaman, “he will get in safe 
enough, for the boat goes over the wave like a bird—but I am 
afeared it will be night afore he makes the point.” 

Margaret kept on her work, but little Jenny could not imitate 
her. The child went sadly and put away her playthings in the 
closet, and sat down again by the fire with clasped hands, and a 
thoughtful look on her little brown face that was pitiful to see. 
Her little heart was yearning for her father and brothers, and she 
noted every word that Thomas Hallock had uttered. 

There was a portentous lull in the atmosphere now. It grew 
darker and blacker without, and in the low room they could hard- 
ly distinguish each other’s faces. Could they have done so, Mar- 
garet would have scen that the brave old seaman turned pale, and 
that there was no hope in his countenance. Lower, darker grew 
the blackness, and then the-~winds were let loose. Down came the 
blinding storm of hail, rain and snow mingled together, and above 
all, and over all, the fierce wind triumphed. Not a living thing 
could have walked the beach for an instant without being swept 
into the sea; and the inhabitants of the few scattered huts trembled 
as they heard clapboards and shingles torn off and carried hun- 
dreds of yards, up into the town itself. 

Above the beach a few stunted and crooked trees had grown for 
years, slowly indeed, but with some progress towards mature size. 
These were lifted like feathers from the ground, and borne vio- 
lently over the tops of the low houses. Windows were blown out, 
fences scattered, and gate posts uprooted; and in the little barns 
attached to almost all the dwellings, the solitary cows were kick- 
ing and plunging furiously. The houses themselves rocked like 
80 many cradles ; and men who had braved the terrors of the sea 
for years in vessels like egg-shells, now quivered and trembled in 
their wind-shaken habitations on the land. 

Margaret sat speechless and faint in the dark room, unperceived 
by her neighbors, who chatted on in the lulls of the storm, in a 
low, monotonous tone, which almost distracted her, while yet she 
could make no effort to bush them" into silence. There was a 
slight pause in the storm, while it seemed gathering itself up into 
new fury, and the sky was, for a moment, less dark. No one 
came in—for no one could have stood against the fierce wind long 
enough to have passed from one cottage to another; and even the 
monotone of Thomas Hallock ceased to be heeded by the ear of 

Her work had dropped from her hands when the in- 
Creased darkness came on, and she sat clasping little Jenny’s 
hand, as if to feel that she had at least one left. 


O, that treacherous sky of the morning, which had tempted the 
fisherman and his sons to take out the boat, which was nearly past 
using! But the morning sun had risen so gloriously, and the 
winds slept so tranquilly on the bosom of the waters, scarce 
rippling their glassy surface, that Ansel and William had prevailed 
on their father to go out. He went at their earnest pleading, but 
told Margaret they should be in long before supper time. 

In the midst of the temporary lull which succeeded a long and 
loud clashing of the elements, the door was opened, and Agnes 
Blair, who was William Beaman’s betrothed wife, came in. How 
the poor girl had weathered the storm sufficiently to arrive there 
in safety, it was impossible to say. Her hair and clothes were 
drenched in wet, and her face gleamed up like a white lily, as she 
entered. Thomas Hallock took her hand, and almost reverently, 
as if fearing to touch one under so great sorrow, he led her to a 
seat by the fire, and took off her wet shawl. No word was spoken, 
but she had sat there but a few moments, when a gun was heard. 
Another and another !—fast and loud they came, and the old sailor 


_ sprang to his fect, and ran out into the blinding storm. 


Poor Margaret knew that the signals were not for her. It must 
be some large vessel, that was now coming fast onward to its de- 
struction; and down in the depths of her troubled spirit she felt, 
for a moment, that there was some comfort in the thought, that 
there she would not bo the only bereaved one. 

But it was a thought born of her present distraction, and not a 
real sentiment—for she was too kind-hearted to cherish it. The 
firelight shone upon the faces of her companions, and she looked 
mournfully towards Agnes Blair, as if to ask her sympathy; but 
the girl sat with closed eyes, and saw nothing but the sinking boat, 
as it was pictured on her mind. 

On leaving the house, Thomas Hallock had called to two stout 
fishermen, John and George Swift, to come out and reconnoitre 
the beach, if possible, and try if they could sce or hear anything 
of the vessel which was in such evident nearness to the shore. 

The storm-king had spent the greater part of his fury, and as 
the clouds thinned a little, the three men thought they could per- 
ceive the tall masts of a ship rocking to and fro, at a very slight 
distance from the beach—so slight as to appear in the greatest 
possible danger. It was the work of only a very few minutes to 
roll down to the water’s edge, and to set on fire, a number of bar- 
rels smeared thickly with tar and pitch; and almost beyond their 
expectations, they blazed fiercely, and threw a broad gleam upon 
the waves. Still the ship came on pitching and rolling, now deep 
in the trough of the sea, now mountains high, and threatening 
each moment to be thrown, a shattered wreck, upon the shore. 
She was now so near, that in the lulls of the storm, they could 
distinctly hear the shouts of those on board. 

It was a terrible moment to those three brave scamen. They 
did not forget that Dennis Beaman and his sons were probably, if 
alive, exposed to the merciless elements; nor could they conceal 
from themselves the fact, that any attempts to succor those who 
were already in sight, would involve almost certain death to him 
who should make it. And yet, how could they stand there inac- 
tive, and see that noble ship, as they now found it to be, go down 
to the deep without an effort to save the precious lives with which 
she was freighted ? 

A crash from the ship, which struck at that moment, decided 
them. A small boat, which lay between two rocks so tightly 
wedged that even the wind had not lifted it out of its place, was 
turned upwards, and two pairs of stout oars were found under- 
neath. They dragged it to the water’s edge and embarked. It. 
floated over the waves like an egg-shell, and, in spite of the storm, 
the two young oarsmen managed, with Hallock’s assistance, to get 
her near to the spot where they supposed the ship to have struck. 
There were one or two white faces gleaming up under the light of 
the tar barrels, as the bodies floated inward; and the fishermen 
saw that they were strong and able swimmers, and they rowed 
still more swiftly to the ship. Overhead, the storm had abated ; 
but the surf ran momnntains high, and the billows foamed and boiled 
in their mad rage, and threatened destruction to the frail thing 
that danced over them, with its precious freight of human life. 

They had nearly reached the spot where the ship was stranded, 
when they heard a cry that almost froze their blood. She had 
parted amidships, and the people were throwing thcmselves into 
the sea. 

«and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek—the bubbting cry 
Of some strong swimmer ia his agony.” 

They reached at length the bare and shapeless rock on which 
the ship had struck. There were perhaps a dozen persons stand- 
ing on it, and a few who had not yet left the creaking timbers of 
the ship, and Hallock, the experienced and more daring seaman, 
called to the suffefers to descend carefully into the little boat. 
Not a boat had yet been taken out from the ship. Hallock and 
George Smith, with incredible difficulty, managed to get out the 
long boat, and to take out the remaining persons who still clung 
to the wreck ; while John Swift was left to take care of their little 
shallop. 

But while John was wondering how his single arm could pos- 
sibly aid them to the shore, the pair of oars next his own were 
seized by a strong arm, and even in the darkness he recognized 
Dennis Beaman! John uttered a loud shout, and Dennis knew 
his voice. 

“John, my good fellow, did you know we were here ?” said he, 
eagerly. 

‘No, but we shall bo thankful enough to take you home, too!” 

It was all that cither could say, for the boat was now full, and 
their strength and skill were all needed. Both boats were now 
within range of the beach fires; and before they could land, they 


saw figures in the bright light, apparently bending over the dead 
and dying. 

The storm had ceased, though the waves kept up their wailing 
monotone, and the boats were safely brought to land. As the ex- 
hausted people touched the shore, a cry of deep gladness, in which 
the voice of woman was heard, greeted them. On the beach lay 
two or three bodies, from which the life seemed wholly gone out ; 
but the sailors carried them to the nearest houses, one of which 
was Dennis Beaman’s cottage. Margaret was bending over the 
pale face of a boy nearly the age of her youngest son, Ansel, and 
trying by every means to restore him. A faint motion had just 
encouraged her to hope, when in rushed her two sons, followed by 
her husband! Margaret did not faint, and only for a moment did 
she slacken her exertions. She thought of the boy’s mother, and 
renewed her efforts. Her husband’s more practised skill soon 
availed, and wrapping the youth in warm blankets, they laid him 
tenderly down upon little Jenny’s bed. 

From one of the seamen, who happened to be brought to Bea- 
man’s house, they learned that he was a passenger ; that his father 
had committed him to the care of the captain of the ship, which 
was bound to New York from London. This was all that the 
man knew, except to testify to the boy’s generous and affectionate 
disposition, that had charmed all on board, and made him a uni- 
versal favorite ; and that when the danger was at its height, there 
were several of the passengers and crew who were calling loudly 
for Howard Stanton. 

Beside him, on the low bed, lay Agnes Blair, stricken down 
with sudden blight at the first entrance of the men with the appa- 
rently lifeless body of the boy; nor had all their efforts availed to 
rouse her from that deathlike swoon. Tcr sweet face was paler 
even than that of Howard Stanton. And it was not until the boy 
was fully restored, and the present anxiety for his life was past, that 
she opened her eyes to see William Beaman knecling by her side ; 
and at a little distance his father and Ansel were heating blankets, 
and wrapping them around the slight figure that lay near her. 

Margaret was gliding round, with her face all wet with the tears 
which she could not shed before; and little Jenny was flitting 
hither and thither, doing everything, and handing everything, just 
in the right time, while Thomas Hallock was trying to hide his 
real sympathy under a rough voice, which, nevertheless, some- 
times trembled, in spite of bis efforts to restrain it. 

Morning came—the clear, cold, wintry morning, with a sky as 
purely blue and cloudless, as if no storms had ever reigned trium- 
phant over those now laughing, dancing, sparkling waves. The 
sea was sublime in its beauty on that morning, as if it had forgot- 
ten its “heathenish and fearful dealing with human life” of the 
previous night. The beach was strewn with wrecks from the ship, 
and afar off, the little fishing-boat, from which Dennis and his 
sons had been taken into the ship, was floating over the waves 
unhurt !—while the nobler vessel was broken into fragments. A 
few had perished, and their bodies were floating inward towards 
the beach; but the greater part were saved by the matchless 
bravery of the three seamen. We build monuments to heroes 
who peril their lives for glory ; but for such as these, we have no 
visible tribute! But there is a better monument in human hearts; 
and the prayer of those whose beloved ones were saved on that 
fearful night will not fail to ascend for the brave men who rescued 
them from an ocean-grave. 

How fondly did Margaret hang over the beautiful boy whose 
life she had so tried to save! It was long before he fully recov- 
ered; but when he did, there was a world of gratitude in that 
young heart, which in after years blossomed out into love for 
sweet Jenny Beaman, and turned the fisherman’s cottage into a 
lovely and pleasant home, still standing in that ‘kingdom by the 
sea,” 


> 
A MAGAZINE OF DEATH. 


The grounds belonging to the United States Arsenal, at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, embrace an area of 27 miles. In the three 
magazines there are 30,000 pounds of powder, and 9,000,000 
rounds of cartridges for small arms and cannon. The storehouses 
contain 35,000 muskets, rifles, pistols and carbines, 2500 sabres, 
100 cannons, 600,000 cannon-balls and shells, 30,000 pounds can- 
ister, and accoutrements for 10,000 men. The total value of the 
land and buildings, with their contents, is over $1,000,000.—New 
York Express. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular Monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the pro- 
rietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the public. 
That this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, is admitted by every one, 
containing. as it does one Aundred pages of reading matter in each number, 
being more than any of the $3 magazines. and forming two volumes a year, of 
six hundred pagee each, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, 
for ONE DOLLAR! 

Ba.Lou's Montaty is printed with new pe, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiied and arran y the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for sixteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable eventa of the times, of peace and war. of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, ferming au agreeable con.- 

fon for a leisure moment or hour anywhere, at home or abroad, each num- 
complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its psges; there are enough ccptro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. This work is 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any father, brother or fried would place in the hands ofa family circle. It is 
in all its departments, fresh and origina!, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magasine in the world. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor. as below, shall recetve 
the Magazine for one year; or any person sending us etght subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one time, shall receive a copy gratis. 

Specimen numbers farnished when desired. 

M. M. BALLUU, Publisher and Propristor 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield #ta., Boston, Mass. 
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able. Since the ori 

of the ing = 
ment in , in 
1849, mysterious de- 
monstrations of the na- 
ture of those of which 
the Misses Fox were 
the media have been sig- 
nalized all over the 
world ; they have given 
rise to » pamph- 
lets and news 
without number, and the 
believers in their spirit- 
ual origin are numbered 


now hundreds of 
thousands. The phe- 
nomena exhibited by the 


media are so curious, 
that learned and scien- 
tific men have felt it 
their duty to investigate 
them, and various are 
the theories by which 

y are sought to be 
accounted for. One of 
the most elaborate 
works on the subject is 
that by Professor Ma- 
han. Prof. Faraday, 
of England, has also 
given the subject his at- 
tention, and honored it 
with his theory. Con- 
gress has been memori- 
alized to appoint a com- 
mittee of investigation ; 
but as yet our legisla- 
tors have not seen fit to 
devote their time to spiritualism. Of the ladies, whose portraits 
we present, it may be sufficient to remark, that no imposture has 
been found upon them; and that committees composed of the 
cutest Yankees, both male and female, have failed to discover any 
secret machinery or fixtures, by which the sounds heard from and 
about them might have been produced. 


» 
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WRECK OF THE CAZADOR, CHILIAN STEAMER. 


Last winter, with its unusually wild and stormy weather, was 
sadly prolific of disasters on the coast and ocean. The details of 
the wreck delineated in our engraving are doubtless so familiar 
to our readers, that it would be useless to recapitulate the painful 
particulars. It is enough to remind them, that the Chilian gov- 
ernment steamer, Cazador, a fine vessel, on her voyage from Tal- 


TIE SISTERS FOX, THE ORIGINAL SPIRIT RAPPERS. 


cahuano to Val , with three hundred and fifty-eight 

on board, was a reef off Point 
on the thirtieth of January, 1856, and nearly all perished. Our 
engraving is from a drawing made by an pea and deline- 
ates the terrible occurrence with fidelity. The scene is startling and 
terrific. ‘The wild waves are breaking over the bows, and are fast 
engulphing the gallant fabric, sweeping off the unfortunate crew 
and passengers, men, women and children, by scores. Their 
struggling forms are seen contending with the furious billows that 
whirl them on the jagged rocks. Some are ascending the rigging ; 
some throwing themselves overboard ; others, incapable of exer- 
tion, are lifting their hands in an agony of despair. The steers- 
man still clings to the wheel, faithful to the last. Two boats are 
in the foreground seeking to save a few of the sufferers from earth- 


ly annihilation. In the foreground are seen floating spars, to one 
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WRECK OF THE CHILIAN STFAMER CAZADOR. 


selves. The whole scene 
is one that cannot be 
contemplated 


passen- 
gers, but she filled too 
— . The boats left 
th all they could car. 
reached 
tution,a seaport of Chili 
18 miles off. Thedisat 
ter occurred at 8 in the 
evening. At4 A. M., the 
next day, there were no 
traces of the vessel, and 
out of the large number 
on board a great majori- 
ty perished. Of how 
many ies like that 
we have delineated has 
the ocean been the thea- 
tre! How many gallant 
vessels have gone down 
in the storm and gloom, 
with no record of their 
fate! Yet still the hard 
mariner treads the di 
fearless|y—for he knows 
that death meets us eve- 


pursuits of peaceful life, 
and that an overruli 
Providence orders 
things for the best. 


PETRIFIED CITY. 
Mr. Ritchie, who pro- 
ceeded, some years ago, 
with an expedition from 
Tripoli, to explore the 
interior of Africa, says : 
“ As one of my friends 
desired me to give him 
an account of what I 
knew touching the petrified city, situated seventeen days’ journey 
from Tripoli, by a caravan, to the southeast, and two days’ jour- 
ney from Onguela, I told him what I had heard from different 
persons, and particularly from the mouth of one man of credit, 
who had been on the spot; that it was a spacious city, of a round 
form, having great and small trees, furnished with shops, with a 
castle magnificently built. That he has seen there several 
sorts of trees, all of stone. That he saw also figures of men in 
different postures ; some holding in their hands , others bread ; 
every one doing something ; even women suckling their children— 
all of stone. That he went into the castle by three different gates, 
though there were many more; guards were at these gates, with 
pikes and javelins in their hands. In short, that he saw in this 
wonderful city many sorts of animals, as camels, horses, asses 
sheep, and various birds, all of stone.—Corning Gazette. 
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THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror any 
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JUNE. 

Spring, in our New England climate, is a period of strife be- 
tween sun and rain, cold and heat, wind and calm, frost and 
warmth—a protracted struggle, enlivened by very frequent visita- 
tions of that most agreeable morning and evening caller, that 
“ynbidden guest,” the east wind. We do not fairly realize that 
winter is gone till Juane—glorious June, with its wealth of foliage, 
its glory of grass and flower, and its prodigality of sunshine, 
bursts upon us. Then, we are ready to sing with Solomon, “ Lo! 
the winter is past; the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in ourland.” These genial sunbeams, 
that greet us so early and leave us so late, give promise of nature’s 
choicest delicacies. Strawberries and cream! “ Think of that, 
Master Brook.” They are among the gifts of open-handed June. 
Says good old, kind-hearted, genial, pious Izaak Walton, “ Doubt- 
less God could make a better fruit than the strawberry, but doubt- 
less God never did.” But those know not the strawberry who 
have eaten it only in a confectioner’s saloon, gathered over night 
and partaken of amidst the dust and din and whirl of the city. 
Fresh from the vines, with the dew of morning glittering on them, 
with cream unconscious of adulteration, and sugar white as the 
December snow upon Mount Washington, then strawberries are a 
“dainty dish to set before a king.” So June comes to us, first 
month of the summer, with her fairy fingers full of first-fruit offer- 
ings, to herald the advent of a season of geniality and delight. 
Forgotten are winter’s coldness and winter’s disports—the freezing 
blast, the deep snow, the flying cutter, the musical sleigh-bells. 
But we have snow-white blossoms, and birds more musical than 
bells, and rambles “under the greenwood trees,” and moonlight 
and music out of doors, and picnics and a thousand pleasant 
things to make summer pass like a dream. 


Travev.—It has become fashionable of late to make up a par- 
ty to visit Rurope and charter the whole cabin of a vessel. Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, of New York, and twenty of his parishioners tried 
this scheme. 


Masonic Havu.—It is proposed that the contemplated Masonic 
Hall in New York shall be located on Broadway, be built of brown 
sandstone or marble, to be five stories high, 100°feet front and 125 
feet deep. 


Evrops.—The travel to Europe is immense this season. Berths 
on board steamships are engaged as far ahead as September. This 
looks as if money were plenty and business brisk. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. In 1648, the houses in New York were mostly of one 
story, with straw roofs and wooden chimneys. 

.»+. The first printing press was established in New York city 
in 1693, who published the first paper in 1725. 

.... A captain of a New York barque was charged by a Chi- 
nese sailor with amputating his queue. 

.++. The works of Edgar A. Poe have been published in Paris, 
and received there with enthusiasm. 

.++» Madame Biscaccianti, formerly Miss Ostinelli, of this 
city, has satisfied even the critical Parisians. 

..». Robert S. Rantoul, son ef the late R. Rantoul, Jr., has 
been admitted to practise in the Supreme Court, Salem. 

.... Professor Anderson, the necromancer, well known in this 
country, is quite popular as an actor in London. 

-++« It is now proposed to bridge over the Mississippi River at 
St. Paul’s, Minnesota. 

+++. The various telegraph lines have transacted more business 
than ever during the preserft season. 

+++» The seed of the sweet potato seems to be entirely lost in 
the greater part of Virginia. 

++. Lady Franklin is still determined to send out more expe- 
ditions to the Polar regions. It would be useless. 

.++. John G. Saxe is the poet for the next Commencement of 
the Military College, Norwich, Vt. ; 

«++. See “Flag of our Union” for Lieutenant Murray’s great 
story, “ The Greek Adventurer: or, The Soldier and the Spy.” 

-+++ It has been said that a milkman is like a sailor—both get 
their living by water. 

-++. Barnum has been brought into court so often, lately, that 
he says his occupation is “‘ tending bar.” 

.++. Flounces are immensely popular this season with ladies. 
You see little dainty figares immersed in billows of silk. 

+++. The weather is growing delightful. The birds are pre- 
senting their little bills and renewing their notes. 

+++. The number of hats annually sold in New York city is 
7,000,000. The hatters are not caught napping. 

-++« There is a town at the head of Lake Superior called Hia- 
watha. Is the water higher there ¢ 

+++. It is said that a Yankee baby will invent an improvement 
on his cradle before he is six months old. 

+++. Acravat worn by Washington was lately put up at auc- 
tion in New York, and brought five dollars. 

+++. A lump of gold weighing sixteen pounds and worth $3300 
was lately found by a Chinaman in California. 

+++e J. G. Percival, the poet, who died lately at the age of 60, 
Wrote some of our finest lyrics. 


THE GULF STREAM, 

The offices pertormed by this wonderful current of water in the 
ocean, show how admirable are the provisions of Providence in 
the mechanism of the world. Starting from the Gulf of Mexico 
it passes through the Bahamia passage into the Atlantic Ocean, 
where its waters retain both their elevated temperature and their 
northerly direction for many thousands of leagues. Lieutenant 
Maury’s recent observations, which possess so much scientific in- 
terest and practical value, have brought to light very many facts 
respecting this remarkable current. 

England and the whole of western Europe owe a portion of 
their fertility, and the mild temperature they enjoy in the same 
latitudes where stern winter reigns during five months on the 
American continent, to the Gulf Stream, which Lieutenant Mau- 
ry aptly calls the conducting pipe of an immense heating appara- 
tus of which the torrid zone is the focus, and the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea the reservoirs. During the past winter, 
many of our captains off the banks, whose vessels were sheeted with 
ice, found no other way of “thawing themselves out,” than by 
running into this beneticent Gulf Stream. 

The maximum temperature of the waters of the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico is from 23 to 24 degrees (Centigrade) ; 
that of the Gulf Stream at the moment it plunges into the Atlan- 
tic, is from 21 to 22 degrees, or about six or seven degrees higher 
than that of the ocean in the same latitude. 1’en degrees further 
north the Gulf Stream loses only two degrees of its heat, and at 
three thousand miles north of its mouth, it preserves in mid-win- 
ter the temperature of summer. At 40 degrees north latitude it 
spreads over many thousand square leagues, covering this por- 
tion of the ocean with a mantle of heat—if we may use a suffi- 
ciently descriptive expression. Encountering the Grand Banks 
it deviates towards the east, and continues to flow on with less im- 
petuosity, but still dispensing its genial influences, until it reaches 
the British Isles, where it divides into two columns, one of which 
penetrates to the polar basin of Spitzbergen, while the other, turn- 
ing back on the English coast, flows into the Gulf of Gascony, 
both columns retaining a much more elevated temperature than 
that of the ocean. 

This volume of warm water produces the happiest effects on 
the climate of that portion of the globe it treasures. The “ Em- 
erald Isle” owes its verdure to the warmth of the stream, and its 
influence is seen on the smiling shores of England. The climate 
of the northerly islands of Scotland is tempered by the warmth of 
the Gulf Stream, so that, even in mid-winter, the ponds are very 
rarely frozen. While Liverpool enjoys a mild temperature, Lab- 
rador, in the same parallel on the American continent, is a cold 
and inhospitable region. ‘‘The cold and pitiless Labrador,” as 
Moore calls it in one of his songs. 

But not only is it the office of the Gulf Stream to dispense 
warmth to countries in a high latitude, it also serves to draw off 
the surplus heat from Central America and Mexico, which, but 
for this gigantic escape-valve, would be the hottest and most pesti- 
lential regions of the globe. But the Gulf Stream is charged with 
producing the fogs on the coast of Newfoundland, the tornadoes 
in some parts of the Atlantic, and indeed a variety of atmospher- 
ical phenomena, based on the collision of cold and hot currents. 

The following is the most plausible explanation we have yet 
seen of this phenomernon: ‘“ Many causes produce the phenom- 
enon of the Gulf Stream. The principal is the tendency of trop- 
ical waters towards the pole, their high temperature rendering 
them lighter than moderately warm water, and very much lighter” 
than cold. As for the direction of the current, it belongs in part 
to the rotation of the globe which causes northerly winds and 
currents to deviate towards the east, and southerly ones to the 
west.” Be that as it may, the Gulf Stream is one of the most 
curious of natural phenomena, and we have felt bound to give it 
a “ first-rate notice,” because, as the toper said of water, “it has 
done so much for navigation !” 
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IncipEnT 1N Court.—Miss Matilda Heron lately gave evi- 
dence in court at New Orleans, respecting the robbery of some 
diamonds. As she was leaving the witness stand, she dropped a 
rose, which a gentleman picked up, but was politely requested by 
the lady to retain it, whereupon he dashed off a very complimen- 
tary impromptu stanza which has found its way into print. There 
is some poetry even in the atmosphere of a court room. 
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Hiawatua.—The picture we lately gave of Mrs. Barrow in the 
character of Minnehaha, in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, was from an 
admirable picture in photograph by Masury, Silsbee & Case. We 
are so often indebted to these gentlemen, that their names are as 
household words among our subscribers. 
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Quenec.—Ship-building is carried on largely at Quebec. 
Some very fine vessels are launched there. Among those which 
have made excollent time in their passages may be mentioned the 
Boomerang, the Shooting Star and the Arthur the Great. 
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Art Irem.—The New Orleans Picayune talks about a “ Colt 
stake” to be made upon the Union Course, on Long Island. 
“ Horse steaks’ are said to be a daily occurrence at the restaur- 
ants in Paris. 


Gen. Scorr.—This gallant gentleman continues to en‘oy ex- 
cellent health. Hisgrobust and martial figure attracts a:.ention 
wherever it is seen. 


4 > 


On Dit.—That Fanny Kemble is coming to this country again. 
She is a highly gifted woman, but erratic, like most great geniuses. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Solomon said that there was nothing new under the sun, and 
there are always people enough readily to challenge the novelty of 
every new invention. These people will tell you that Colt’s re- 
volver is an old affair, and that the steam engine ought to be cred- 
ited to a past centary. Of course they will discover a hint for the 
electric telegraph in an old book, entitled ‘‘ Mathematical Recrea- 
tions,” and published in Paris in 1626. In that work, which is a 
miscellany of arithmetical and mathematical puzzles, curious ex- 
periments in optic and mechanics, there occurs the following pas- 
sage in reference to “the magnet and needles which have been 
rubbed on it :” 

“Some have asserted that, by means of the loadstone, or a simi- 
lar stone, absent persons can communicate with each other. For 
instance, Claude being at Paris, and John at Rome, if cach ot 
them had a needle rubbed on some stone, the virtue of which was 
such that in proportion as one needle should move at Paris, the 
other would move the same at Rome, it might be arranged that 
Claude and John should have the same alphabet, and that they 
should agree to converse from a distance every day at six o’clock 
in the evening. The needle, having made three turns and a halt 
to signify that it is Claude and no other, wishing to speak to John, 
then Claude, wishing to tell him that the king is in Paris, he would 
move and stop his needle on L, then on E, then on R, O, Y, and 
so on with the others ; now, at the same time, the needle of John, 
corresponding on the same letters and throughout, he could easily 
write or learn what the other wished to signify to him. The in- 
vention is fine, but I do not think there is to be found in the world 
a magnet having such virtue ; also it is not expedient, otherwise 
treasons would be too frequent and too secret.” 

We do not think, however, that there is enough practical infor- 
mation in the above hint to warrant us in the attempt to tear the 
laurel from the brow of Professor Morse. Let us continue to 
cherish, rather, the belief that there is something new under the 
sun, or at least some entirely new combinations of old elements. 


Grant THorpurn.—In the present number we publish a very 
interesting reminiscence of New York in the olden time, from the 
pen of Grant Thorburn, who, in spite of his advanced age, writes 
with the spirit and vigor of youth. Mr. Thorburn’s reminiscences 
are of great value: few men possess at once a memory and a fac- 
ulty for writing like his. 
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Brevity.—If brevity is the soul of wit, it certainly is not the 
essence of a name recently bestowed on a child in South Caroli- 
na, who rejoices in the following appellations : ‘ Frances Corne- 
lia Amarinthia Olivia Sarah Rebecca Sophronia Julia Josephine 
Victoria.” 


ooo 


Will some one smart at figures tell us how Mr. Ballou can afford to give one 
hundred pages of reading matter (all of which he pays for), in each number of 
his Dollar Magazine, or twelve hundred pesee of excellent and entertaining 
miscellany for one dollar per annum? There is but one other magazine in the 
country whieh equals Ballou's Dollar Monthly in circulation, nor is this to be 
wondered at whiie it is afforded at so low a price.— Machias Democrat. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Bishop Eastburn, Amelus C. Hammond, Esq., of London, 
C. W , to Miss Bessie Neail, of Dublin, Ireland; by Kev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. 
Henry C. Wood to Miss Ellen Thayer; by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Harrison Ellis 
to Mies Susan E. Smith; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Wilkins A. Verge to Misa Lois 
M. Whittier; by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Dr. Charles D. Homans to Miss Eliza, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman.—At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. 
William D. Coolidge to Miss Kebecea H. Tilden.—At West Cambridge, Mr J. 
E. Smith to Miss Lucy B. Russell.—At Melrose, by W.J Farnsworth, Esq., Mr. 
Caleb G. Howard to Miss Sarah 8. Kimball.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, 
Rev. Willard W. Ames to Miss Marcia M. Felton.—At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. 
Parmenter, Mr. Henry Clark to Miss Charlotte P. Powers.—At Newburyport, 
by Rev. Mr. Barnaby, Mr. Thomas S. Drown to Miss Jane E. Woodbury.—At 
Worcester, by Rev Mr. Tillotron, Mr. James Leland to Miss Emily M. John- 
son.—At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Tilden, Mr. Oliver B. Burgess to Miss Frances 
G. Wait.—At Ware, Mr James L. Pierce, of Warren, to Miss Mary E. Ellis. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. Thomas Emmons, 92; Gardiner G. Hubbard, Esq., late of 
Needham, 43; Mr. Jonathan A. Palmer, 42; Miss Mary 4nn Dyer, 44; Mr. 
Horace C. Lane, 34—At Roxbury, Dea. William C. Hunneman, 87.—At 
Charlestown. Mr Richard Watts, 35.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Hannah K. Foster, 
56.—At Cambridgeport, Miss Rebecca W. West, 29.—At Melrose, Mr. George 
Howard, 30.—At Salem, Mr. Robert Walsh, 70.—At Beverly, Widow Nance 
Standley, 86.— At Milton, Mrs. Jane Ford, 48.—At Somerville, Mr. Hug 
Moore, 54.—At East Lexington, Mr. Peter Blodgett, 58.-At Hingham, Miss 
Margaret Cushing, 70.—At Gloucester, Mr. Abraham Sawyer, 96.— At Kowley, 
Miss Martha J. Shepard, 25.—At Plymouth, Miss Elizabeth B. Russell, 27.—At 
East Abington, Mrs. Achsah Baker. 43 —At Worcester, Mr. Truman Martin, 
54; Mr. Madison M. Aldrich, 44.—At Auburn, Mr. William E. Rice, 22 —At 
Northboro, Mr. Oliver Adams, 85.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Margaret Spencer, 
86; Mra Martha Church, 77; Mrs. Deborah Elzimore, 43.—At Concordia Par- 
ish, La.. Mr. William Austin, of Boston, 79. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.)} 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly lite 
melange of notable events of the day. ts columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the Best AMERICAN aUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the princi- 

ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, eee 
4 subscribers, 10 00 
Any person sending vs sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
copy gratis. 


*,* One copy of Tus Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of BatLou’s Picro- 
RIAL, when r= together by one person, one year, for $4. 

Published every Sarurpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Conner oF TREMOXT AND Srs., Boston. 

Wuotesats Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati: J. A 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Kentucky; Trubner 
& Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, general agents for Europe. 
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[ Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
SONG OF THE HEART. 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 
O the heart sings that life 
Is a dark, dreary road; 
Ané at best tis but sad, 
Though it leads us to God. 


It is dark with the light 
Even Love fitly lends, 
As he leads us astray 
From our long journey’s end. 


But there’s one laurel leaf 
On a brow I'd entwine, 

Mid the damp raven locks 
That are waving round mire. 


Then I'll dash swiftly on— 
Then I'll plod boldly on 
To the goal that will swiftly 

Be lost or be won. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WHO WAS THE LADY? 


BY F. WOOLLEY GILLETT. 


May Everyrn and Isadore Devaux were children together, 
brought up in the same flourishing village, and school-girls in the 
saine great white academy. True, Isadore’s father was a retired 
merchant, and May’s only a village lawyer, a lawyer of great talent, 
possessing the confidence of good men everywhere, and rising to 
eminence in his profession. Isadore’s home was a large, white 
mansion, with the softest and brightest Persian carpets, the richest 
of velvet hangings, the heaviest of mirrors, the costliest of sofas, 
and the most beautiful of painting or statuary. May Evelyn’s 
home—ah, gentle reader !—that small, white house, so like a dove- 
nest, on the brow of the hill, just south of the village—that was 
the dear little place where May was taught her evening prayer and 
her moraing song of praise. That beautiful cottage, surrounded 
with its heavy maples, shaded by its hanging vines, beautified with 
its clustering roses and its modest snow-drops, sung to by the 
winged singers, that made their spring-nests and reared their 
fledgelings upon the low roof, or amid the green tree leaves. Not 
Old England, with its wealth of “merry homes,” or France, with 
her vine-wreathed cottages, could boast a fairer dwelling-place. 
There Isadore Devaux went to frolic amid sunshine and shadow 
with innocent May Evelyn, and May went to the Devaux mansion 
to visit her little friend, and admire the beauty that wealth and 
taste had gathered. 

When the girls were eighteen, they left the village seminary. 
Isadore went to the city “to finish her education,” and May re- 
tired to her home to aid her mother in household duties and cheer 
her father’s heart when he returned at twilight, toil-worn and wea- 
ry with the cares of the office, and also to pursue her studies as 
leisure would permit. Although Isadore possessed all the inher- 
ent scornfulness of her proud ancestors, circumstances and daily 
life had not yet developed it, and she remained true to her child- 
formed attachment to May. She had thought of her, in years 
past, as holding a nearer relation—even that of her sister, for she 
knew that her eldest brother cherished in his heart a hope that 
May Evelyn would yet be his wife. Therefore, when a year had 
passed away, and Isadore and her brother were ready to make a 
European tour, and pass months in the Parisian home of an uncle, 
Isadore’s last thought turned towards her friend; and when the 
last visit was made, and May stood in the doorway to whisper 
“ good-night,” she took her hand and led her out to the gate, then 
she turned and threw her arms about her neck, as she exclaimed : 
“Good-by, dear May!” When the gate was shut behind them, 
May clasped her white hands over it, and bending her head for- 
ward, said, in a voice full of tenderness: “ Don’t forget your old 
Jriends amid your brilliant eastern life.” 

There was a step backward, a pair of manly hands were folded 
over hers, soft, dark eyes looked tenderly down upon her fair face, 
and from full, red lips came the low words : “I never shall forget 
you, May!” 

A glow brighter than the moonlight which encircled her, crept 
over May’s neck and brow; and when William Devaux saw the 
heart smile that bounded to her fresh lips, he knew there was one 
heart in which jes memory would be eternal. 

Two years brought gaiety and dissipation enough, combined 
with the influence of her new found relative, to call forth all the 
pride of Isadore’s nature. She was feted, and fondled, and flat- 
tered, and followed, and adored; she was told the proud station 
of her fathers, and the kingly greatness that surrounded them, til 
she came to believe that blood-royal coursed through her veins, 
and her only fit companions were the titled and the rich. Time 
and polished society and lavish wealth had added greatly to her 
personal beauty, and developed charmingly her grace of manner 
and her wonderful conversational abilities; but it had also awoke 
the bitter fountain in her breast that murmured always “contempt 
and pride.” And when she returned to America, after two years 
absence, her fair hand plighted to a Frenc' lord, she considered 
herself upon the very pinnacle of happiness. 

The years that brought such glory to Isadore, wrought change 
and sorrow in the dear home of May Evelyn. Her father had 
signed papers to a heavy amount for a friend who had failed in 
business, and the whole weight of payment came upon him. His 
health failed at the same time, rendering him unable to pursue his 
profession, and the combined afflictions prostrated his energy, and 


almost shattered his excellent judgment. But he was not left 
alone in his despair. Mrs..Evelyn and May begged of him to 
upply the sum then treasured in the banks for the payment of the 
debts, and when that was found not to suffice, May’s fine piano 
and the beautifal furniture of the cottage parlor were sold to ac- 
complish it. Then the dining-room carpet and chairs, and other 
articles, were removed to the parlor, and the simple chamber fur- 
niture was carried down to the dining-room. When they sat down 
to their first evening meal, after the great debt had been cancelled 
and the change made in the arrangement of the rooms, May’s face 
was as bright as a sunbeam, as she said: 

“I don’t see but our old home is very pleasant yet, father.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, my child !—very pleasant to you, for youth and hope 
are great beautifiers. But what are we to do now? I have no 
money, and worse yet, no health. I had an offer to-day for our 
home, and though I dislike to sell it, I fear there is no other way.” 

“O no—don’t sell it! We have lived here ever since our mar- 
riage,” said Mrs. Evelyn. “I could not live and leave it.” 

“ What !—sell this home, father? This dear old spot—where I 
was born? Not till I am ready for the lunatic asylum, please. I 
have thought of it all—mother and I, and we have concluded, if 
you consent, that I ask Mr. Frink for an apartment in the semi- 
nary. The salary will support us comfortably, until you are able 
to pursue your profession.” 

. “God bless you, May! You always see a clear way through 
the dark.” 

“ Well, then, you just make yourself happy here with mother. 
I shall dare to trust you with her,” May laughed, “and shall be 
one of the happiest, wisest, cleverest little ‘school-marms’ in all 
the world! I should not wonder if I made you very rich, yet.” 


“Your warm, loving heart has made us rich already, May,” 
said her mother, while the tears glistened in her brown eyes. 

May had been two years in the seminary, and one clear Sep- 
tember afternoon she had lingered longer than usual over her 
desk after the scholars departed ; and when she drew on her straw 
bonnet and hung her satchel on her arm, the sunbeams were play- 
ing “hide and seek” with the twilight shadows, and the mist that 
began to gather about the door admonished her that the supper- 
hour was approaching. In such haste was she stepping over the 
pavement that she did not notice the sound of coming footsteps, 
till she heard her name pronounced in tones that sent the heart- 
blood tingling through her veins. Looking up, she saw Isadore 
Devaux and her brother. Isadore brushed hastily by, so near 
that her rich, satin robe rustled against May’s shilling muslin. 
But William held out his hand and said : 

“Ah, May, you see we ure home once more. Isadore is in 
great haste ; so good-by till we see you again!” 

May’s step grew slower, and the tears fell in a miniature shower 
over her face, for she had learned another lesson in the cold, hard 
school of adversity. She knew that her dear old friend meant to 
forget her, and that wherever they might meet, there would be 
only haughtiness and derision with the one, only sorrow and re- 
gret with the other. May was just beginning to understand the 
inestimable worth of dollars and dimes. What marvel that her 
bright eyes dimmed—that her fair cheek paled—that her warm 
heart ached? What marvel? The young and the pure shrink 
from that lesson, as the bounding roe hides from the arrow of the 
hunter. 

“ What does that mean?” said Isadore Devaux, to her brother, 
as they rode past May’s home, on a clear morning, early in the 
next winter. ‘‘ There is the carriage of the C——s at Mr. Eve- 
lyn’s. What can it mean ?” 

“Is there anything surprising in that ?”’ asked William. 

“Surprising? Certainly. I would as soon think of being seen 
there myself. There are no greater aristocrats in the land than 
the C——s.” 

“T have seen the carriage there frequently since our return, and 
I am told that May is a great favorite with the C——s.” 

Isadore tossed her head with disdain, and exclaimed : 

“Favorite! Fa-vor-ite!” 

Notwithstanding her contempt, it was true, and she considered 
Mrs, C—— a very foolish woman, when she met May Evelyn in 
the beautiful parlors of the former, a few evenings after the above 
conversation. 

“‘ How sweet May looks to-night!” said a lady-guest, to Mrs. 
C——. “As pure as a lily, and as fresh as a rose-bud.” 

“Yes; May is beautiful—spiritually beautiful; take her all-in- 
all, I think I never saw her equal,” was the reply. “ Yet, I see, 
Isadore Devaux treats her very scornfully.” 

“ And all, forsooth, because she is not burdened with sickly, 
foreign airs, and has no troops of waiters dangling at her heels, 
and cannot glisten in satin and diamonds. In every accomplish- 
ment she is Isadore’s equal, and she possesses personal beauty, 
and a grace and dignity of demeanor that Isadore Devaux, with 
all her pride, might well desire.” 

These words fell upon the ears of William Devaux, and when 
he saw May gliding about, with such perfect gracefulness, in her 
pure white muslin dress, with the brown curls, that had escaped 
from the wreath of fresh geranium bads, falling over her fresh 
cheeks and snowy neck ; when he saw with what ease and gentle- 
ness of manner she received the attentions lavished upon her, he 
queried whether, if he were to offer it, she would accept his name, 
even with all its honors. : 

The winter-days wore on, and found May at her desk in the old 
school room, and May found, as often as she stepped down upon 
the sidewalk at twilight, a hand reached forth for her satchel, and 
a friend to enjoy her homeward walk ;»for, in defiance of his sis- 
ter’s scorn and his own pride, Wi'ham Devaux learned that, 
whether he would or no, May Evelyn’s fair face kept ward and 
watch in the holy places of his heart ; and when he saw how faith- 


ful she was to every duty—how she lightened her mother’s cares 
by aiding in the household labor—how she brought the last paper, 
and trimmed the lamp, and read to her invalid father, or sung his 
favorite songs, to lead his mind away from his great sorrows, and 
that, too, when she was weary with the wear and tear of a teach. 
er’s life ; when he saw how sweet her smile was—how patient her 
words were—how happy sbe was and would be—how she put away 
the sorrow that hung around her own way, to bring gladness, and 
contentment, and support, and comfort to those who had given 
her life, he could only say, there in that lowly home: 

“ May—May Evelyn, will you—can I hope you will—be my 
own sweet, happy, cherished wife ?”’ ° 

May drew the little hand away from her blue-veined temples, 
and laid it in his, as she said : 

“ Yes, you may hope that I will.” 

He folded his strong arm about her, and pillowed her curl-coy- 
ered head upon his breast, and asked : 

“ Have you ever thought, May, how much—how entirely I loved 

ou?” 
: “T have thought,” she replied; “I have known it many a 
re How could you know it, May? I thought to be so guarded, 
until within the last few months, that no one could suspect it.” 

“ You were very cautious and very proud. But J knew it by my 
own heart.” 

“ Well, May, you have taught me the utter folly of the pride- 
spirit, and I believe ‘I have unlearned contempt.’ Anyway, I 
hope you will not allow your own swect nature to become tainted 
with it, soon enough to deprive me of a ‘ bonny wee wife.’” 

“No danger of that. I warn you to a wilfulness in another 
direction. I never give up my friends.” 

As they sat there, in the happy consciousness of first affection, 
May told him when she would be his wife, when her father regained 
his health, and went again to his old labor, when she had aided 
him in bringing back comfort and luxury to his precious home, 
when both of her parents could bestow upon her a bridal blessing, 
then would she stand with him before the altar. He might have 
urged, but he felt how sensitive her parents would be in receiving 
aid from May’s husband, and he loved her the more, for so sacred- 
ly regarding their desires. * * * 

Health had come back to Mr. Evelyn. Plenty smiled at his 
board, and the goddess of good gifts sat at his fireside. May had 
fulfilled her promise, and gone to be mistress of the Devaux man- 
sion, and all who saw her, of high or low, averred that she wore 
her honors very gracefully, and made the lonely old place all alive 
with sunshine and joy. But May thought only of the great love 
that made the new home, if possible, more of a paradise than the 
old, and she asked only for its continuance through her life-jour- 
ney. Sitting by her husband’s side, one bright summer evening, 
she said, turning her blue eyes to his : 

“T have been thinking all day of Isadore. Why does she not 
write? Her sunny home in /a belle France cannot have driven 
you from her memory.” . 

“ Why, May,” said Devaux, “ you do not suppose she would 
write to you? You are not a lady!” 

May laughed—her happy, soul-full laugh, and replied : 

“Tt follows, then, that, not having married a lady, you are no 
more a gentleman! That deprives you of a letter, too. Ah, mo!” 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Sparnoworass Papers: or, Living in the Country. By Frepenick 8. 

Cozzens. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 828. 

The enterprising publishers have made a hit in bringing cut these admirable 
humorous essays in book form. Every railroad and steamboat traveller who 
buys any book, must buy this. It is not surpassed in quiet humor by any 
production of the present century. For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 


Frencu’s American Drama. Samuel Frencu, 121 Nassau New York. 

Among the late numbers of this excellent edition of acting plays, to which 
we have frequently called attention, we find “Ireland and America,” one of 
Barney Williams's pieces; the Irish Tiger,” a farce by Morton; the “Swiss 
Cottage.” by Bailey; and ‘ Camille: or, The Fate of a Coquette,” by Alexan- 
der Dumas, Jr. 


New Music.—G. P. Reed & Co.,13 Tremont Street, have issued “‘ Les Vepres 
Siciliennes,”” by Henry Roseilen, and ‘‘ On the Blooming Mead,”’ by Spindler, 
both for the piano. 


YANKEE TRAVELS THROUGH THE ISLAND OF CuBA. By Demoricus PamLaverues. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 4i2. 
Yet another on Cuba—and a well written one, too. There is a little of every- 
thing in this work gy scenery, manners, etc.,) sketched with apirit in ® 
series of familiar letters. r sale by Redding & Co. 


Sevect Onations or Cicero. By C. D. Yonaz. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 580. 

Another acceptable volume of the ‘Classical Library.”” The translation is 
well done. The student need hardly be told, that one well — with 
Cicero's orations, necessarily ires a knowledge of logic and rhetoric. For 
sale by Fetridge & Co. 

Gieantnas. Some Warat—Some Caarr. By Miss A. A.Gopparp. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 311. 


A modest title ushers in a series of very pleasant and clever sketches, which 
cannot fail to be read with pleasure and profit. For sale by Redding & Co. 


A Treatise ON ARITHMETIO—THeORETICAL AND PracticaL. By Eusas Loomis, 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 1856. pp. 811. 
Professor Loomis’s work is very favorably spoken of by teachers, and is cer- 
tainly a clear and comprehensive treatise on a science of the first importance. 
For sale by Fetridge & Co. 


Vacanonp Lire iy Mexico. aby Gapnret Ferry. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1856. 12mo. pp. § 

We are told that the author of this clever and readable book was long a resi- 
dent in Mexico; and no one can read his brilliant pictures without being con- 
vinced that he is intimately acquainted with the people and the country be 
portrays. For sale by Fetridge & Co. 


History or Europe THe Fat or To THe Accession oF Louis 
Napoteon. By Sir ALIson, Bart. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1856. 2 volumes, 8vo. 

Alison is an indefatigable collector of facts, and a forcible though occasion- 
ally faulty writer. The preseut history is a valuable one, for the mass of ma- 
terial it presents; though the author's views are those of a rabid English tory. 
For sale by Fetridge & Co. 

A Song that’s by no Author. Perpetrated by 
Dossticks, P. B. New York: Livermore & Rudd. 1856. 12mo. pp. #*- 
A humorous poem in the metre of Hiawatha—but less a parody on thats 

than a series of hits at the social peculiarities of the day. The volume is illus 

trated by “ Punchy ” sketches and vignettes. For sale by Redding & Go. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The city of Worcester will have a grand celebration of the ap- 
proaching Fourth of July.—— The largest water wheel in the 
world is at Troy, New York. Its power is equal to 1000 horses. 
It drives machinery which works up annually 10,000 tons of iron 
into horse-shoes, spikes, nails, etc ——- G. P. R. James, Esq., Brit- 
ish consul for Virginia, has determined to make Richmond his 
future residence. ——In Norway, eagles destroy oxen by the fol- 
lowing contrivances—they dive into the sea, and then roll them- 
selves in the sand, and afterwards, by flapping their wings and 
shaking their feathers into the eyes of an ox, they blind and over- 
come it.——~ The most perfect telescopic instruments in the world 
are made at Munich. That for Harvard College, one of the larg- 
est refractors yet seen, was made there. Its focal system is about 
twenty-two feet, and diameter of the object-glass fourteen inches— 
cost $18,000. —— Half tie failures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. —— The practice and principle of in- 
surance is of great antiquity, and was well known in the time of 
Claudius Cesar, A. D., 43. It is certain that assurance of ships 
at sea was practised as early as the year 45, A. D. —— William 
Mitchell, who for many years was manager of the Olympic Thea- 
tre, in Broadway, died, lately, in the 57th year of his age. —— Silli- 
man’s Journal says: ‘The city of Marseilles has undertaken to 
establish a complete system of electric clocks. The arrangements 
require the laying of 40,000 metres of conducting wires. The 
clocks will be placed in the street gas lamps, so that the hour may 
be read at night as well as by day. The whole will cost only 
twenty-two thousand francs, and the care and supply of them for 
one year.—— More than 1000 barrels of eggs are daily received 
at New York. —— A very extensive cave has been discovered near 
Caledonia, Minnesota. Several large rooms have been visited, 
and the Brownsville Herald says that it will probably rival in at- 
traction the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. ——— The statistics of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, show that the product cf 
the honey bee is 16,000,000 pounds of wax and honey, valued at 
$2,400,000. The Washington Star says that a delegation is 
shortly expected from Salt Lake city, bringing a State constitu- 
tion for Utah, in which they will ask the admission of that State 
into the Union. —— Enormous quantities of apples have perished 
this spring after reaching the New York market—the growers 
having held back for better prices until too late ; and the case was 
then aggravated by an excess of supply. ——John Mitchell, the 
Irishman, is residing on a small farm of fifty acres in East Tennes- 
see, and is said to be in very straitened circumstances. The 
plantation and slaves which he sighed for does not seem to have 
proved a profitable investment.—— Two brothers in Salisbury, 
Herkimer county, New York, recently got into altercation, when 
the younger killed the other with an axe. ——— A member of the 
House of Representatives from one of the Western States was 
once so poor, that he paid for his tuition by ringing the college 
bell at the session hours. He literally “rung himself in.” What 
a forcible illustration of the sentiment, ‘ Honor and fame from no 
condition rise.” —— The prospect for crops in the coming season 
is represented as good in almost all parts of the country. There 
are, according to medical writers, the large number of seven mil- 
lion pores in the body of a man of ordinary size; and if these were 
joined lengthwise, a table would be formed twenty-eight miles 
long! —— Mr. Everett’s address at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
yielded $500 profit, which sum has been sent to the ladies of Vir- 
ginia.——— The new mayor of Philadelphia is an active member 
of the “ Fire Department,” president of one of the fire companies, 
and runs with the “ machine.”—— A box has been received at 
the office of the American and European Express Company, in 
New York, which contains a portion, and perhaps all, of the relics 
of the unfortunate expedition of Sir John Franklin. There are 
nine articles ; among them a piece of a boat, with the word Erebus 
cut into it. 
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Tourkxey.—The Turks are very delighted to get rid of their 
very good friends the allies. ‘ Save us from our friends!” is now 
as common an expression at Stamboul as “ Allah Kerim!” 
“Long live our friends, the enemies!” shouted Talleyrand, when 
the allies entered Paris in 1815. 

Cost or Wanr.—The London Times figures it up that the 
Eastern war has cost England one hundred and seventy millions 
of dollurs—rather an expensive amusement ! 
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Rusuin on tHE Venvus.—Rushin, the critic, ridicules the ide- 
ality of the Venus de Medicis. He says the “figure has got hand- 
some calves to its legs and a straight nose.” 

Tue Youne Prixce.—A soldier mounts guard every day over 
the cradle of Louis Napoleon’s baby-heir, when that young gen- 
telman is not “in arms” himself. 

Tue Art or Arts.—A fragment of Guttenberg’s printing- 
press has been discovered. It had been lying at the bottom of a 
well for four centuries. 


Horervut.—History teaches us, according to Madame de Stael, 
that all principal events tend to the same end—namely, the civili- 
zation of the world. 


Trus.—A newspaper writer says, the less money you leave 
your children when you die, the more they will have twenty years 
afterwards. : 
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Earcy Ristnc.—Lord Chatham said, “If you do not rise 
early, you can make progress in nothing.” 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Mr. Everett will continue to lecture with a view to the ultimate 
purchase of Mount Vernon. 

Carrigan, for the murder of his wife in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, is to be hung July 25th. 

John D. Murrel, the wealthiest man in Virginia, died at New 
Orleans, lately, leaving cffects amounting to $2,000,000. 

The annual catch of salmon on the Penobscot is worth $20,000. 
The Revere House, in Boston, alone has ordered 300 per week. 

The Boston street-smokers are clamoring for the repeal of the 
most salutary ordinance that prohibits that pestiferous nuisance. 

The salary of the mayor of New York has been raised to 
$6000, and those of the comptroller and street commissioner to 
$5000. 

The Bahama Herald — that about 16,000 bushels of salt have 
been raked at Crooked Island, and that Rum Cay bids fair to 
yield a plentiful harvest. 

The Zanesville Courier says it is reported that very great losses 
of sheep have occurred in Ohio this winter, and predicts that it 
will affect the wool crop. 

One of the duties of the aldermen of Dubuque is to go around 
and look up boarding-houses for strangers, when they arrive in 
that city to remain some time. 

Within a brief period, the State of Georgia has lost three of her 
most eminent statesmen and ex-senators—Judge Berrien, Gover- 
nor Troupe and William C. Dawron. 

Commodore Kearney, of the navy, has started a subscription 
for the relief of the suffering families of the employees on the lost 
Pacific, with a contribution of twenty dollars. 

The descendants of the mutineers of the English ship Bounty, 
at Pitcairn’s Island, having increased beyond the resources of that 
island to maintain them, are about to remove to Norfolk Island. 

We understand that Hugh Miller is expected soon in this coun- 
try, for the purpose of lecturing. The advent of this distinguished 
geologist and self-made man will be looked for with much interest. 

A phoca or seal was recently caught in the marshes of the Ro- 
anoke River, in North Carolina, which yielded three gallons of oil. 
It is said to be the first seal ever seen in the waters south of New 
York. 

A bill has passed the New Brunswick House of Assembly, grant- 
ing $50,000 for the construction of railroads in that province dur- 
ing the present year, and thereafter one million dollars a year for 
the next three years. 

A lady was married at 7 o’clock in the evening, at New Orleans, 
recently, and died before 9 o’clock same night. She had been 
slightly unwell a few days before the ceremony, but the matter 
was not thought serious. 

The London correspondent of the Toronto Globe states, that a 
report is quite current in England, to the effect that the queen has 
some thought of paying a visit, during the coming summer, to her 
loyal province of Canada. 

Savannah papers announce the death of the Rev. Willard Pres- 
ton, D. D., an old and distinguished Presbyterian clergyman of 
that city. He was a resident of St. Albans, Vermont, during the 
late war with Great Britain. 

There are twenty women in the employment of the United 
States, at various points, as keepers of lighthouses, beacon-lights, 
ete. Three or four have the prefix of “ Miss ” before their names, 
in their reports to government. 

Mr. James, the British consul at Norfolk, has received direc- 
tions from Lord Clarendon to distribute $1000 among the benevo- 
lent institutions having charge of the widows and orphans of those 
who died during the epidemic of last summer. 

The St. Louis Intelligencer charges that there has been an ex- 
penditure of a million dollars over and above the estimates of fifty 
miles on the Pacific Railroad, and says that it is ready to show 
that the estimates were above the actual cost of the work done. 

The celebrated running mare, “ Fashion,” died near Lexington, 
Kentucky, a few days since. She was raised and owned for many 
years, by William Gibbons, Esq., of New Jersey, and won more 
races than any other animal ever known in the sporting world. 

We learn that as soon as flour recedes two or three dollars more 
on a barrel, our bakers, with a magnanimity rarely equalled, have 
resolved to increase the size of their loaves two ounces. We hope 
our citizens will appreciate this liberality on the part of the bakers. 

Grieving the death of his wife, with whom he had lived in unin- 
terrupted happiness for more than fifty years, Mr. John Sheddon, 
of Globe Village, Mass., drowned himself in the river at that 
place. He was 81 years old, and had been universally respected. 

The statistical returns of Providence, R. I, show that patent 
medicines are manufactured there by the thousand barrels. Two 
establishments of this description in that city render the enormous 

roduct of 1000 barrels and 423,000 bottles of medicine, amount- 
ing to $700,000. 

In reference to the great religious awakening, a writer from 
Stockholm, Sweden, says: “ Never before in the history of the 
country has there been such a day of the Redeemer’s power—such 
a season of excitement about matters of vital religion among all 
classes of the people.” 

At a sale of urtelaimed baggage, at Cleveland, Ohio, a trunk 
and contents, worth $100, were bought for $25; a chest of tools 
worth $75, for $7 50; and a satchel, containing a suit of clothes 
and a $175 watch, for $4 55. All the purchasers did not make 
such good bargains as these, however. 

It is now stated that the immense quantities of wheat purchased 
at Chicago, Milwaukee, and other points at the West, last fall, 
said at the time to be on account of the French government, were 
in reality bought for parties in Boston, New York, etc., who will 
“realize ” a loss of something near a million of dollars! 

A “self-loading hay cart” has been patented by D. H. Thomp- 
son, of Fitchburg. It consists in the employment of rakes applied 
to a cart or wagon, in connection with an inclined frame, operating 
in such a way that the hay will be raked up and loaded into the 
cart or wagon, by merely drawing the vehicle over the meadow. 

In a recent letter, Gen. Shields, late United States senator from 
Illinois, but now farming it in Minnesota, remarks: “I am in 
good health, and have been employed ail winter in hauling rails ; 
this is hard but healthy work.” Full as hard, probably, as mak- 
ing speeches in the United States senate. Gen. Shields was shot 
tbrough the lungs in the Mexican war. 

The Detroit Tribune states that a commission merchant of 
Hamilton recovered in court, lately, $3000 of the Montreal Tele- 
graph Company, for a failure to deliver a telegraphic message, 
which he sent to his correspondent in New York, within a reason- 
able time, whereby he lost, in the decline of flour, the amount of 
damages returned him. The despatch was three days on the way. 


Foreign Items. 


The advertising columns of the London Times are estimated to 
yield the enormous sum of $3,000,000 per annum. 

The Neapolitan government has forbidden not only the taking 
of relics from Pompeii and Herculaneum, but photographs, even. 

The emperor of the French, on Count Orloff’s introduction to 
him, asked if he “brought peace,” which elicited the courteous 
reply, “Sire, I come to ask it!” 

The Museum of the Louvre, in Paris, has purchased, at an enor- 
mous price, a manuscript volume written by Leonardo de Vinci, 
and illustrated with pen and ink drawings by the same author. 

The north of Syria is in a very disturbed state. In and about 
the mountains there are 30,000 men, all carrying arms, and the 
Turkish government would be powerless against any rising of the 
people. 

Mr. Warren, the author of “‘ The Diary of a late Physician,” 
“Ten Thousand a Year,” and other works favorably known in 
America, has made a successful debut in the British House of 
Commons on the question of education. 

A monument to William Roscoe, the historian, has been erected 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Renshaw Street, Liverpool, where all 
that was mortal of Roscoe was interred. It consists of a fine bust 
of the historian placed in a niche of gray marble. 

Mr. Francis, of New York, has recently exhibited before the 
French emperor a military wagon, which can be turned at will 
into a ferry boat for crossing rivers, thus sparing the inconvenience 
of carrying and constructing pontoon bridges. His majesty ex- 
pressed his approbation of it to the inventor in the most flattering 
terms. 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... Truth is simple, requiring neither study nor art.—Ammian. 

.... There is no less danger from great fame than from in- 
famy.— Tacitus. 

«+... To be poor, and to seem poor, is a certain method never 
to rise.— Goldsmith. 

....- Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl- 
chain of virtue.— Thomas Fuller. 

.... For each nation, the true classical spirit must be found in 
the genius of its own romance.—Lulwer. 


.... When a man delineates himself, he always shrinks from a 
complete confession. Our moral nature has its modesty.—G@. H. 
Lewes. 


.«+. It occasionally happens, that he who is always in search 
of something beyond the great, lights on something which is really 
great.—Quintilian. 

.... Asmile is ever the most bright and beautiful with a tear 
upon it. What is the dawn without its dew? The tear is ren- 
dered by the smile precious above the smile itself—Zandor. 

.... Those who excel in strength are not most likely to show 
contempt of weakness. A man docs not despise the weakness of 
a child.— Wigglesworth. 


.. If thou art wiser than the many, do that which thou thy- 
self approvest, rather than what they may look for; and be assured 
that, when they admire thee most, thou hast done something 
wrong.—Landor. 

.+.. Though men may impose upon themselves what they 
please, by their corrupt imagination, truth will ever keep its sta- 
tion ; and as glory is nothing else but the shadow of virtue, it will 
certainly disappear at the departure of virtue.—Steele. 


Joker's Budget. 


It is said that no men who has paid regularly for his newspaper, 
has ever been known to be bitten by a mad dog. 

Why is a lover eloping with his lady-love, like a vessel sailing 
to a certain port in France? Because he is bound to have her 
(Havre). 

A saucy debtor was recently cautioned by a creditor to be-ware. 
He didn’t take heed, and the next time we heard of him, he was 
turned into a “stone jug.” 

A western editor, in speaking of a contemporary, says, all he 
wants is a fair chance, and he will make the meanest man outside 
of Connecticut. Complimentary, that. 


Enamored Writing Master to a Young Lady Pupil—I can teach 
ou nothing ; your dund is already a very desirable one, and your 
V's (eyes) are the most beautiful 1 ever saw. 

“ Rogers,” said Cook one day to the wit, “‘ how do you contrive 
to infuse so much éron-y into your epistolary compositions ?’—“ I 
find not the least difficulty in that,” replied Sam, “for I always 
write with a steel pen.” 

Emery has just invented a new kind of drill. It is adapted to 
military purposes. By means of cog-wheels and steel springs, 
eight companies of militia can be drilied in twenty-three minutes. 
Who says this is not a progressive age ? 

Fishing Conundrums.—W hat fish may be said to be out of place ? 
A perch in a bird’s cage; a skate in a cutler’s shop; a plaice on 
the top of an omnibus ; a sole at the bottom of your foot ; whiting 
cleaning plate; and a mussel in a lady’s neck. 


—— 


‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Taz MAMMOTH 
sizz, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalied 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ BaLtou’s Picrornuu..” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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It is elaborately and gilded, 
canopied with velvet, and draped 
with the richest Dp my lace. 
caps and robes of the imperial in- 
fant are of the finest material and 
choicest workmanship, and he is 
now, unconscious as he is, sur- 
rounded by every luxury that a 
limitless command of money can 
procure. It is said that a soldier 
mounts guard, night and day, over 
the cradle, so that the gleam of 
the bayonet will be the first object 
that will arrest his eyes as soon as 
they are capable of taking cogni- 
zance of what is passing before 
them. This young gentleman 
commenced his career on the 16th 
of March, 1856, and the thunders 
of the cannon at the Hotel des In- 
valides, fired by the old soldiers of 
that institution, announced his 
birth. Thousands who heard the 
reports, remembered how the same 
gans, forty-five years before, in 
© same month of March, an- 
nounced the birth of a son and 
heir to the founder of the imperial 
dynasty of France. The old Pa- 
risian flaneur might relate an 
amusing anecdote touching the 
announcement of the birth of the 
King of Rome. When the news 
was expected, all Paris crowded 
through the various avenues lead- 
ing to the Invalides, and stood in 
masses er on the ground 
that lies between the ditches and 
the esplanade. Twenty guns were 
to announce the birth of a prin- 
cess and twenty-one a prince. A 
given space was to intervene be- 
tween each discharge. ‘“‘ Room! 
room for the emperor’s page who 
brings the news!” And the 
spurred into the court- of the 
hotel at full gallop. me min- 
utes afterwards a lighted match 
traced a semi-circle to the right of 
@ gun-carriage and gave a kiss of 
fire to lips of bronze. The first 
explosion rung out on the air, and 
upon that noisy multitude, chat- 
tering like a gossipping woman, 
fell one of 7 impressive, sol- 
emn intervals of silence which sometimes petrify vast congrega- 
tions. Only, at each detonation, there was a light rustling mur- 
mur, @ faint echo of the bronze which had begun to speak. They 
were counting in a low tone: one—two—three—four—up to twen- 
Oe fatal number, for at that number the doubt as to the sex of 
infant had not ceased. One more cartridge burned, and Napo- 
leon had an heir male, a direct successor to the imperial throne. 
The invalide who was to fire the twenty-first gun had formerly 
been the of his regiment. Seeing the multitude hanging on 
the end of cord that burned in his hand, he brought it near 
the piece, and then, as if the match had nearl given out, ap- 
proached it to his lips to revive it with his breath. During these 
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CRADLE OF THE YOUNG FRENCH IMPERIAL PRINCE 


well calculated evolutions, the interval agreed upon between 

two detonations had more than elapsed, so that all Paris, wi 
ears on the alert, were in consternation. “‘ Twenty! only twenty! 
It’s all over! only agirl !” were exclamations uttered everywhere. 
The waggish veteran, satisfied with having “sold” all Paris, cut 
these commentaries short. The twenty-first cannon thundered on 
the air, and from one end to the other of the esplanade burst 
forth the cry, “‘ Long live the emperor!” ‘Long live the em- 
peror!”’ replied the mutilated veterans of the empire from the 
other side of the ditch. “Long live the emperor!” shouted the 


wounded of the Sambre and the Meuse; and old soldiers of Fon- 
tenoy gave forth the cry, “Long live France! glorious and re- 


spected !” Alas! what a bligh 
round the of the King of 

s00R months 
saw march forth at the head 
of the army that 
ever took the in modern days. 
A few months saw him returned 
foiled, from the Russian cam. 


darkness,” rest upon the destiny 
of one born to a crown in these 
latter da the royal chil- 
dren of ce seem to be pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. 


THE CITY OF VAN, ARMENIA, 
The picture herewith presented, 
delineates one of the most striking 
cities in the East. Van, or Wan, 
is the capital of a pachalic of that 
name, a territory of Turkish Ar- 
menia, and is built on the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Van, in lat- 
itude 30 degrees 30 minutes north, 
longitude 43 degrees 40 minutes 
east. It stands enclosed by a 
double line of ramparts, me its 
citadel, as will be seen by our en- 
graving, crowns a line of isolated 
rock, the sides of which are nearly 
perpendicular. It would seem im- 
possible that such a stron 
could be ever stormed—an Fw 
military science has accompli 
even more difficult achievements 
than would be the capture of such 
a Gibraltar as even this eastern 
fortress seems to be. The city 
that stretches along the base of 
the hill, presents the usual appear- 
ance of Oriental places—low 
houses, domes and minarets be- 
ing confusedly, but 
grouped ur picture 
enlivened by the introduction, in 
the foreground, of bands of Ar- 
menian cavaliers, in the pictur- 
esque attire of their country, with 
flowing robes, high caps and | 
lances, and mounted on spiri 
horses. The estimates ot the population of the city range from 
10,000 to 40,000. The city is not well built, but it has man 
baths, caravanseries, Armenian churches and mosques. In its vi- 
cinity are some curious ruins which have been supposed to date 
back as far as the days of Semiramis. The chief exports are the 
produce of the district, and cotton fabrics which are woven from 
the raw material imported from Persia. The pachalic of which 
this city is the capital, consists chiefly of a lofty basin surrounded 
by steep mountains, and the centre of which is occupied by the 
Lake of Van, the estimated area of which is about two thousand 
square miles. Its population consists of Armenians, Christians, 
urks and Koords. 


CITY OF VAN, IN ARMENIA. 
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